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Prediction: Less business bait- 
ing, more business-getting. 
* : 


All utility holding company 
stocks wont prove worthless. 
Remember Standard Oil's -split- 
up. 

* 
Alberta may teach America 
something—to avoid, 

* 


Lengthening (NRA) work hours 
is shortsighted. 
* 


At that, America. has more idle 
money than idle labor. 
* 


Roosevelt condemns buyers of 
tax-exempt securities. Morgen- 
thau promptly offers more bil- 
lions of them. 

* 


The movie industry is moving 
forward. 


Should Al Smith head a Consti- 
tutional Party, what would hap- 
pen? 

* 
Russia has apparently forgotten 
to mail all those dazzlingly gi- 
gantic orders promised America. 
Is Stalin stallin’? 

* 
Encouraging: Tools and ma- 
chinery are booming. 

* 


Most convincing of all would be 


‘rising building. 
* 


The Supreme Court by and by 
will knock politicians off the 
front pages. 


A guess: There will be no gen- 
eral European war. 
* 


The new labor disputes law may 
prove well-named. 

Ok 
The cost of living threatens to 
cost many votes. 

* 
The best relief pay envelopes are 
non-relief pay envelopes. 

* 


Time for industrialists to be- 
come industrious. 
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A WAY TO REDUCE COSTS 


your company may have overlooked 





e Every company that operates 
trucks buys tires regularly — but 
most buy far too often. 


When you consider that tires may, 
in the life of a truck, cost more than 
the truck itself—isn't it important 
that tire purchases be given care- 
ful scrutiny ? 


Take a set of tires costing *250 
—make them run 50% farther 
-—multiply by 10 or 20 trucks 
—and you have the price of 

several additional trucks or 
other new equipment. 


No business has too few trucks to 
benefit from a study of its tire costs 
—the type of tires used—how they 
are selected and applied. 


The important thing to remember 
about truck tires is that no tire— 
regardless of make—will deliver 


half its potential service on the 
wrong job. That is why so many 
good tires die young. 


' To fit a tire accurately and success- 


fully to its job there must be taken 
into consideration the type of truck 
—its kind and size of load—its 
speeds—the length of hauls—and 
the kind of road surfaces travelled. 


Because General Tire dealers are 
recognized as practical truck tire 
men an increasing number of com- 
panies are calling them in. These 
men have had wide experience in 
fitting the right type and size of tire 
to the job. Your local General Tire 
dealer will be glad to consult with 
you on your tire costs. He may be 
able to save you money. 

The General Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, 


Ohio. In Canada—The General Tire and 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Lid., Toronto, Ont. 


@ GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 


THE MOST COMPLETE, HIGHLY SPECIALIZED LINE OF TRUCE TIRES IN THE INDUSTRY 
—EACH DESIGNED AND BUILT SPECIFICALLY TO DO A CERTAIN JOB BETTER 
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ACC 


has kept pace with the 
progress of mankind 


P through the ages, many accounting methods 
and devices have been developed and discarded. 
Prehistoric cave dwellers carved their records on 
crude stone tablets. Ancient Peruvians kept accounts 
by tying knots in strands of cord. The abacus, or 
bead rack, was widely used in China and Japan. 


The more complicated man’s existence has become, 
the greater the need for reliable accounting methods. 
The sputtering quill pen, the letter press and the 
cumbersome ledger have served their purpose—and 
their time. 


Today, International Electric Accounting and Tabu- 
lating Machines fulfill the exacting demands of 
modern business. Through the medium of punched 
tabulating cards, these machines automatically pro- 
vide complete, printed reports. Facts pertaining to 
any phase or branch of any business are selected and 
immediately tabulated. The accuracy and speed and 
economy of this method are in keeping with the pro- 
gress and the requirements of present-day activities. 


Inventory Aid 


For example, the International Electric Accounting 
Method enables management to keep a constant 
check on the material investment. Accurate inven- 
tory data may be obtained at any stated period. 
This knowledge may be secured from a permanent 
installation of tabulating machines, or by employing 
the International Business Machines Service Bureau, 
branches of which are located in all principal cities. 


International Business Machines are serving 
business and government in seventy-nine dif- 
ferent countries. These machines include 
International Electric Accounting and Tabula- 
ting Machines, International Time Recorders 
and Electric Time Systems, International In- 
dustrial Scales, International Electric Writing 
Machines, Central Control Radio, Music and 
Speech Equipment. The International Ticketo- 
gtaph and the New Proof Machine for Banks. 











Phoro ey, Field Museum 
* of Natural History, Chicago. 


Automatically this Inter- 
national Electric Accouat- 
ing Machine provides 
detailed business facts 
in printed report form. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BRANCH OFFICES IN 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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BY THE 


EVERY living thing experiences 
change. When change ceases, 
when change becomes impossible, 
dissolution, death results. The 
Constitution of the United States, to survive, must be 
susceptible to change, to adaptation to changing condi- 
tions. It is not sacred, it is not sacrosanct. Its long life 
of 148 years is due to its pliability. Already it has been 
changed, amended, no fewer than twenty-one times. 

President Roosevelt, therefore, is not to be condemned 
merely because he has intimated that it requires further 
changing. 

But when he sneers at the whole Constitution, and 


ls the Constitution 
sacred ? 


when he sneers at the United States Supreme Court; and — 


thereby indicates that both should be rendered impotent, 
itis the duty of thoughtful citizens to take serious notice. 
Study Franklin D. Roosevelt’s whole course of action 
since he became Chief Executive and you will discover 
that running through his every act and advocacy has been 
a dominating ambition to become untrammeled dictator. 
The Constitution has stood in his way: away with it! 
The Supreme Court has stood in his way: away with it! 

How far “a little brief authority” can derange an of- 
fice-holder’s sense of power was revealed the other day 
when President Roosevelt, referring to Standard Oil’s 
offer to cancel its Ethiopian concession, declared that 
America had abandoned dollar diplomacy “forever.” 
Franklin Roosevelt manifestly forgets that in a few 
years at the most, he will have no more to say about the 
American Government’s policies than any boy to-day in 
high school. 

The Constitution is not sacred. But it has been the 
bulwark of American liberty for over four generations. 
It has earned a place in history which Franklin Roose- 
velt has not yet attained—nor is likely to attain. It has 
‘een this commonwealth’s most treasured possession. 
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EDITOR 


Therefore, while it is not sacred, while it lends itself 
to change at the will of the majority of American citi- 
zens, it behooves us to think twice and thrice before 
throwing it on the scrap-heap and subjecting ourselves 
to a dictator beyond reach of our age-tried Constitution 
and beyond reach, also, of the Supreme Court, heretofore 
another invulnerable protector of individual rights and 
the right to retain property legitimately acquired. 

Change is inevitable, inexorable, but changes can be 
either constructive or destructive, can either enhance 
human liberty and happiness or curb them. I, for one, 
prefer the transcending wisdom of our founding fore- 
fathers to the whims of a President obsessed by o’er-leap- 
ing ambitions to exercise unlimited power over fellow- 
citizens. ; 

* 


Fame never has been earned on a 
thirty-hour week. 
* 


THE public can have no concep- 
tion of how much business, work- 
ers and the country have suffered 
from the unparalleled distraction 
of executives from their own affairs by events at Wash- 
ington during the last two years. Literally thousands of 
directing heads have been compelled to spend endless 
time on governmental proposals, programs, threatenings 
—NRA codes for months seriously monopolized the na- 
tion’s foremost executives. 

Happily, a breathing spell has come. The results are 
likely to prove nationally beneficial. After all, economic 
and employment recovery must come from men of affairs 
rather than from political expenditures no matter how 
extravagant. 


Executives attending 
to business 


* 


Guiding works; goading doesn’t. 
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MERICANS recently were 

thrilled to learn how no few- 
er than fifteen ships, disregard- 
ing their own interest and desti- 
nation, rushed to the succor 
of the liner Dixie hurricaned onto 
a rock in Florida’s Keys. A 
noble tradition of the seas de- 
mands that in the hour of peril everything be sacrificed 
to rescue those in jeopardy. Risks and losses cre unhesi- 
tatingly incurred in emergencies. 

This is a plea to America’s business leaders voluntarily 
to incur risks at this time when the destiny of the nation 
is at stake. 

America must be saved from wreck and ruin. 

Only our business and industrial and financial leaders 
can avert disaster. 

To achieve this, admittedly risks will be involved. Ad- 
mittedly, they will have to live dangerously, temporarily. 

Unless our strongest men of affairs prove willing to 
sacrifice something, our Ship of State may become 
stranded. ; 

No amount of expenditures, however lavish, by politi- 
cians can possibly insure safe national sailing. 

Business leaders, investors, financial institutions, in- 
dustrialists, capitalists, entrepreneurs must exert them- 
selves to furnish the volume of trade activity and employ- 
ment necessary to rescue America from economic and 
social catastrophe and chaos. 

Commonsense should tell every employer that unless 
increasing employment can be brought about within reas- 
onable time, thus reducing the necessity and excuse for 
unbridled political expenditures, economic, financial, 
social, not to say political, disaster will become ines- 
capable. 

Leadership in sending the country forward and up- 
ward rests mainly with our leading men of affairs. 

The natural temptation in times of uncertainty is to 
pull in sail, to hug the shore, to avoid risks. 

But remember the Dixie and the valiant voluntary 


CITIZENS are entitled to 
ask and demand that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt answer this 
question: “Will your prom- 
ises henceforth mean as little as they meant in 1932?” 
He now promises a “breathing spell” and administrative 
economies. When his solemn pre-election pledge to cut 
the cost of government twenty-five per cent. is recalled, 
Mr. Roosevelt must expect voters to doubt the trust- 
worthiness of this latest promise. The tragic truth 
is that no Chief Executive ever before so flagrantly 
flouted his own campaign pledges and his party’s plat- 
form. 

Little wonder that among loyal Democrats demands 
are arising that a candidate be named next year who will 


Roosevelt makes another 
promise 
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BUSINESS LEADERS: 
LIVE DANGEROUSLY! 


activities to prevent her mishap 
from turning into a major 
catastrophe. 

America has hundreds, thoy. 
sands, of corporations, instity. 
tions, individuals possessing re. 
serve funds available for rescue 
work, available for inaugurating 
and stimulating enterprise, available for constructive 
investment, available for expanding employment. 

Concededly risk may be involved in putting such re. 
serves to active work. Concededly, selfish considerations 
of safety might counsel cowardly inactivity. 

But foresightedness, farsightedness suggest that ulti- 
mate safety is far more likely to be attained by cour. 
ageous rather than by cowardly action at this critica] 
time. 

It is the bounden duty of every responsible citizen to 
do his utmost to prevent the Ship of State from going 
on the rocks. This cannot be achieved by each skipper 
adhering tc his own prescribed course, deaf to the dan- 
gerous plight of others. 

Happily, the economic tide is rising. 

Happily, the tide of public sentiment is running against 
nation-wrecking politicians. 

Happily, prospects brighten that those who muster up 
sufficient daring to live dangerously will reap pecuniary 
rewards. 

If leading men of affairs, by their shortsighted, incon- 
siderate, timid action, convince the people that they are 
incapable of reestablishing rational prosperity, they must 
be prepared for the people turning away from them 
and consecrating their allegiance to political prom- 
isers. 

The opportunity is here for business and industry and 
finance to win public allegiance and support. 

If they make no heroic endeavor to earn it, let them 
not whine when the fruits of their spinelessness ripen. 

Gentlemen, for the sake of ultimate and permanent 
safety, live dangerously now! 


abide by genuine Democratic principles and that Mr. 
Roosevelt run on another ticket endorsing his Socialistic 
doctrines. Certainly Mr. Roosevelt received no mandate 
from the electorate to turn America upside-down as he 


has done, in defiance of our cherished Constitution. 
* 


The true-blue doer scorns 
to “do” others. 


ok 


CHAIRMAN J. Warren Mat- 
den cautions labor not to expect 
immediate and wholesale miracles 
from the National Labor Rela 
tions Board. He emphasizes that its scope is confined 
to activities of interstate commerce; but the Supreme 


Awaiting Wagner Act 
test 
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Court, in view of past decisions, is hardly likely to accept 
the Solon’s all-embracing definition. The Act, ostensibly, 
was designed to avert serious labor troubles. Whether 
will achieve such a purpose is widely questioned. The 
law is flagrantly lopsided in that it prescribes all sorts of 
prohibitions and penalties for employers, but not one pen- 
alty for employees. 
It reeks of vote-getting rather than statesmanship. 
* 
Imitators represent gilt, not gold. 
* 


wore institutional 
advertising 


all engaged in business. No cor- 
poration, no institution which com- 
pletely loses public confidence can 
survive. And it has lately been demonstrated how harsh- 


PUBLIC opinion is the master of . 


forfeited goodwill. These basic facts are becoming more 
widely recognized by responsible executives. One result 
is that plans are being formulated to expand institutional 
advertising. Alert presidents realize that corporation- 
baiting by politicians is losing its appeal and that oppor- 
tunity is unfolding to win public support for legitimate 
employment-giving enterprises. Much of the impending 


advertising will be partly motivated by this larger 


consideration. 

It is axiomatic that large-scale strikes are always de- 
termined by the public’s attitude. It is equally true that 
the attitude and activities of politicians are determined 
by public opinion. It. assuredly behooves business and 
industry to win public endorsement. 

* 


“Make hay while the sun shines”—but 





ly politicians deal with industries which they figure have 


cultivate the soil when it rains. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





HAROLD STANLEY 


NOW that John N. Willys has 
passed on, this incident can be told. 

When things were going very bad- 
ly for the country and for Willys- 
Overland, President Hoover told the 
company’s founder and _ upbuilder, 
then Ambassador to Poland, that he 
must resume the helm to avert threat- 
ened disaster. 

When Willys replied that he 
found Ambassadoring congenial, 
President Hoover’s comeback was, 
“You can be made an Ambassador 
any time.” 

Revealing that Hoover confidently 
counted upon re-election. 


J. P. MORGAN & COMPANY 
has suffered perhaps more than any 
other international firm under the de- 
pression and the revolutionary legis- 
lation inflicted upon bankers. 

The Corner House has always con- 
ducted a regular banking business of 


considerable size and at considerable - 


profit. But the bulk of its millions 
have been derived from underwriting 


and floating huge security issues. 

Under the New Deal it was com- 
pelled to give up one or the other 
type of activity. It chose to do regu- 
lar banking. 

But everybody in the financial 
world has known that earnings could 
not have begun to yield the firm’s 
twenty partners anything like their 
old-time income. And everybody ex- 
pected that there would be a split-up 
to make possible re-entering under- 
writing on a big scale. 

This has now been done. 

Merit still tells. 

Here’s a young American, Harold 
Stanley, who, starting from scratch, 
heads the new Morgan security un- 
derwriting firm, Morgan, Stanley & 
Company, likely to achieve world 
leadership in its field. 

In addition to 35-year-old Harry 
Morgan (J. P.’s live-wire younger 
son), a third associate, William Ew- 
ing, has worked his way up from a 
Morgan clerkship. 

Laws may temporarily thwart but 
cannot kill brains, ingenuity, ambi- 
tion, resourcefulness. 

The majority of the Morgan part- 
ners know their stuff. More than one 
New York bank president has told 
me that the most valuable of all their 
directors were Morgan men. Wall 
Street has never regarded the House 
of Morgan with the disfavor Wash- 
ington has regarded it. 


OPPORTUNITY isn’t dead. Nor 
individualism. 

Georgia proudly reports the 
meteoric rise of a native son, R. S. 
Evans, from purveyor of-the humble 





t nternational 


R. S. EVAN 


hot dog to, first, ownership of “the 
world’s largest automobile retail sell- 
ing organization” and, now, to own- 
ership and control of the American 
Austin Company, while still in his 
early thirties. Young Evans aspires 
to make the smallest car of them all 
the biggest seller. 

E. L. Cord’s extraordinary ascent 
in the automotive and aviation world 
was achieved within the last brief 
decade. 

Individualism, depend upon it, will 
survive the New Deal and all the 
evanescent Brain Trusters. 


CLARENCE DILLON 


cessfully weathered the depression 
storms. 


MYRON C. TAYLOR is busy in- 
jecting new life into the Steel Cor- 
poration’s personnel, particularly in 
the sales end. Go-getters—not be- 
fore time—are replacing deeply-rut- 
ted dead-heads. 
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is one 
private banker who reputedly has suc-° 











He Doesn't Know 
What Can’t Be Done! 


NEIL M. CLARK 


lumbus, Indiana, hired Clessie 

Cummins as his personal chauf- 
feur, he merely meant to give a local 
boy a chance to make good at the 
wheel. But he soon learned that he 
had hired .an opportunity to spend 
tens of thousands of dollars, with no 
proof that it would be returned. 

Cummins was a passable chauf- 
feur. But he was better at other 
things. For instance, cluttering up 
the garage. 

The Irwin family went away as 
usual for the Summer, leaving a lot 
of empty space where the cars had 
stood. Cummins promptly converted 
it into a shop, and proceeded to give 
birth to some private ideas for mak- 
ing engines better but not necessarily 
bigger. His boss took a look, and 
said : 

“Hey!” 

This would never do! 

Being an unusual boss*, however, 
Irwin inquired what his chauffeur 
was up to. Suspecting ability, he 
gave him an unconditional release as 
chauffeur, rented a shop where he 
could tinker to his heart’s content, 
and became the financial sponsor of 
the young man’s mechanical adven- 
tures. 


W is William G. Irwin of Co- 


No Sign of a Silver Spoon 


It was a fortunate arrangement. 
The tinkering chauffeur was no flash 
in the pan. After some twenty years, 
still headquartered in Columbus, but 
now president of the Cummins En- 
gine Company, he is recognized as 
one of the shrewdest individuals in 
this country engaged in the develop- 
ment of diesel engines, that latest in- 
dustrial sun rising—and rising fast— 
on the automotive horizon. It is said 
that over 95 per cent. of all diesel- 
powered motor trucks in the United 
States to-day are powered with Cum- 
mins engines. 

*William G. Irwin, president of the Union 
Starch and Refining Company, part owner of 
chain stores on the Pacific Coast, a director of 


banks and of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
leading citizen of Columbus. 
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Clessie Cummins, 





fast-rising sun on the diesel horizon, puts a new twist on the 
old tale, ““Home-town boy makes good.” 
boy who’s making good in his own home town. 
by refusing to admit that anything’s impossible. 


For he’s a home-town 
And doing it 








Columbus, if you do not know it, 
is a quietish county seat in southern 
Indiana. There is no special reason 
why diesels should have had a spec- 
tacular development there: no reason 
at all, except Cummins. He was 
born there 45-odd years ago with a 
screw driver in his mouth instead of 
a silver spoon, and in his head an 
irreverent disbelief in the idea that 
everything worth doing had been 
done. 

The diesel in the automotive field 
is an aggressive and promising recent 
industrial arrival. Its development 
was not depression-bred ; truck man- 
ufacturers had been playing with it 
for twenty years. But, it so hap- 
pened that practical emergence from 
the pioneering stage came at just 
about the middle of the depression. 

Reasons for the general interest 
are not far to seek. Diesels can use 
a cheap type of fuel. The gasoline 
engine is from 15 to 20 per cent. 
efficient; the diesel is about 40 per 
cent. efficient. This means that it 
actually converts into work nearly 
half of the energy contained in the 
fuel. 

Many difficulties were encountered 
in adapting diesels to automotive 
uses, however. Weight, for example. 

Suppose we take a deep breath and 
digress into mechanics for a moment. 
In a diesel engine, a piston operates 


in a cylinder, as in the ordinary gaso- 
line engine, but combustion takes 
place on a different principle. The 
function of the piston on the up- 
stroke is to compress a column of 
fresh air against the cylinder head. 
Now it is a law of physics that air 
so compressed becomes heated—in 
the Cummins diesel, the temperature 
rises to about 1,000 degrees, which is 
sufficient to ignite and explode a 
small quantity of gasified fuel oil 
admitted at the proper moment into 
the cylinder. The explosion forces 
the piston downward; and on the 
downstroke the connecting rod trans- 
mits its movement to a crank shaft, 
as in an automobile. 

Now, the early thought on diesels 
was that fuel had to be injected into 
the cylinders under very high pres 
sures—as much as 3,000 pounds. 
That meant weight. Naturally, it 
took a lot of metal to withstand such 
pressures, 


Air and Fuel Don’t Pre-Mix 


Then again, there is no carburetor 
in a diesel, since pre-mixing of aif 
and fuel is not necessary. Early de 
velopment, therefore, took the form 
of an individual fuel feed for each 
cylinder; for’ various reasons, this 
was thought essential. 

Technical difficulties were encout- 
tered also in measuring just the right 
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amount of oil into each cylinder, and 
getting it there at just the right time, 
so that all of the cylinders could 
work smoothly together. 

These were—still are—some of the 
problems that engineers and inven- 
tors have been struggling with for 
years. It was an open secret that if 
the diesel could be adapted to use in 
automobiles, eventually it might rea- 
sonably hope to become a major or 
dominant factor in that alluring field. 

Of course, Chauffeur Cummins 
didn’t know about all of these prob- 
ims and difficulties at the outset. 
Nor did he have any certainty that 
he could solve them. But diesels in- 
trigued him. He did have a head for 
solving mechanical twisters. And he 
had few preconceptions as to what 
could not be done... . 

“Mechanical genius” is the phrase 
his friends use in describing Cum- 
mins. But they add that there is this 


unusual fact about him: he does not 
suffer from the defects common to 
the inventive genius. He has not 
only a head for mechanics, but also a 
real aptitude for the practical devel- 
opment of his plans, for industrial 
management. Ask anybody in Co- 
lumbus who runs the Cummins En- 
gine Company, and you'll get the 
answer. 

“He’s the whole works.” 

Meaning Cummins. 

He is of middle height. His hair 
is early-gray, but his face is youthful. 
He rather likes to play practical 
jokes. His eyes look at you straight, 
unafraid, smilingly. He has never 
been known to worry. There is still 
a good deal of the grown-up‘ kid 
about hini. He loves guns, but he 
seldom shoots at game—mostly at 
targets. He and his friends have a 
houseboat on the Ohio River, and 
consider it a.great life to sit lazily on 





Diesel Progress 


Clessie Cummins Gave automotive engineers a thrill when he drove to their June convention at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., in a diesel-powered car. He stands in front of the headlight 





diesel-powered trucks are cutting a big figure in heavy hauling on the Pacifie Coast. Daily, seores of them 
travel the famous Ridge Route between San Francisco and Los Angeles 


deck and take pot-shots at driftwood. 

But diesels are the business and 
nearly constant preoccupation of 
Cummins; and he knows them prob- 
ably as well as anybody alive. I have 
mentioned once or twice that he 
doesn’t know much about what can’t 
be done. Perhaps that’s because he 
missed a college education! At any 
rate, his approach to the solution of 
diesel problems was not hampered by 
the dicta of engineering “authorities” 
that certain things were “impossible” 
—although they have been done since. 
Carried too far, of course, his indif- 
ference to previous experience might 
have taken him headlong off the deep 
end. But he doesn’t carry it too far. 
Besides, he has carefully provided a 
balance wheel in his chief engineer, 
H. L. Knudsen. 

Give Knudsen an engine, and his 
tendency, like the well-trained engi- 
neer that he is, is towards refinement 
along accepted engineering lines— 

“That’s fine. Now, it’s got to be 
made right.” 

According to the book. 

Cummins, cutting straight through 
to long-run essentials, whatever they 
may be, tends to say: 

“Good? Hm! I think we better 
figure out a more foolproof way.” 

If necessary, accepted engineering 
dicta can go hang! 

They make a team. . 


—and Back They Came! 


In that first little shop rented for 
him by Mr. Irwin, Cummins set out 
to create a business as well as an in- 
ventor’s cozy nook. After the war, 
he manufactured small engines for a 
mail-order house. He might have 
developed this into a sizeable bus- 
iness, I suppose.. But he realized 
that others could make small en- 
gines; and with diesels unborn 
knocking around in his cranium, he 
was eager to give them_all he had. 
It is a rather remarkable fact that 
his financial sponsor told him to do 
so—and did not shut the necessary 
check book; in fact, opened it to 
write bigger and bigger checks. 

For eight or ten years, Cummins 
had little or nothing to sell, on a 
commercial scale. Always he seemed 
to be almost on the verge of having 
something ; but it never quite clicked. 
He built engines—sold them—and 
received them back from disgusted 
buyers almost as fast as they were 
shipped out. 

But some of the preliminary work 
that Cummins did resulted in his per- 
fecting at least three major essential 
diesel devices: 

(1) A means of measuring and 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Three Victories 
for Research 


C. D. FRAZER and HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


Through Fire and Flood 


Olympic Games tryouts ... fly ash... 
an engineer with colored buildings on his 
mind ... a backer who wanted to prove he 
was right . . . mix, stir well, and see a 
startling new building material emerge. 


terial, Rostone, begins away back 

in 1924, when a young Purdue 
graduate, Richard Harrison, dropped 
in at Lafayette, Indiana, on his way 
East from the Pacific Coast to try out 
for the Olympic Games. There, he 
renewed his acquaintance with David 
Ross (now president of Purdue’s 
board of trustees) who was consider- 
ing retirement from an extremely ac- 
tive career as automobile-steering- 
gear manufacturer, inventor and 
farmer. 

Both men had an idea: Ross want- 
ed Purdue to set up a research bureau 
where students and faculty members 
might develop things for industry 
and participate in the profits; Harri- 
son wanted to work out a way of in- 
troducing color into some sturdy 
building material, preferably stone. 
Both men saw their chance—Ross to 
demonstrate the value of his idea to 
Purdue, Harrison to develop a prod- 
uct which he was sure would meet a 
wide demand. And so they started 
out, with Ross providing the funds 
and Harrison the laboratory work. 

The materials upon which Harri- 
son decided to concentrate were sint® 
ple shale and limestone, which are 
found everywhere. After five years 
or so, he succeeded in finding a proc- 
ess by which a synthetic stone could 
be made from shale and limestone in 
any color desired. This had not come 
without toe-stubbings. A laboratory 
had been built, had burned down, had 
been rebuilt. The experimenters 
went through a flood and they had in- 


T= story of a new building ma- 
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numerable blow-ups. Flaws had been 
found in the material and had been 
rooted out. 

But, at long last, they were ready 
to shoot in the Spring of ‘1929; at 


As Richard Harrison examines his artificial stone, he 
reflects that production isn’t the whole story: you 
must lick marketing problems too before you're all set 


least, as far as technical problems 
were concerned. Immediate market- 
ing might have been justified, with 
the new product competing with mar- 
ble and similar high-priced building 
materials. But Ross saw depression 
ahead. If they were to make any real 
show with this stone, he arguea, they 
would have to reduce costs and devise 
a way to mass-produce it. 

So the two men locked the closet 
on their product, and went back to 
study plant and production methods, 
housing, marketing, labor and trans- 
portation. By the time 1933 rolled 
around, they were sure that they were 
ready to start; and this Autumn the 
new product is meeting an ever-in- 
creasing demand. It can be made 
cheaply ; it is fireproof and weather- 
proof; it takes color permanently ; it 
can be made to vary in texture; and 
it has low conductivity. Further- 
more, since it is a binding material, it 


can be combined with all sorts of sub. 
stances such as fibre, granite anq 
wood. It can, for example, be useq 
to reduce the loss from certain indys- 
trial waste matter : mixed with fly ash 
resulting from the combustion of 
powdered coal, it can be used to build 
load-bearing walls (the Detroit Edj- 
son Company is now using the Ros- 
tone process to make hollow blocks, 
ninety per cent. of whose substance 
is waste fly ash). 

Sales are mounting month by 
month. But the developers expect 
that the chief use of Rostone wil] 
eventually be in the field of low-cost 
housing. And that is the significant 
point of this whole research job: if 
the production cost had remained 
high, this enormous potential market 
would have been forever closed. It 
was the second phase of the study— 
the study of mass production and 
costs and markets—that enabled the 
company to challenge this market and 
that paved the way to sales success. 


“Good Enough” Wasn't Enough 


Why do women iron clothes upstairs? Why 
do dealers ignore ironers? What did the 
doctor order? From the answers is born a 
spectacular new product. 


buy electric ironing machines has 


T= reluctance of housewives to 
been a poser to the industry for 


years. To Edward N. Hurley, Jr. 
president of. the Hurley Machine 
Company (Thor home laundry equip- 
ment), this was particularly annoying 
because he couldn’t forget that more 
than 8,000,000 wives had bought only 
half the equipment necessary for ful- 
ly mechanized laundering. So last 
Winter he determined to find out 
what ailed the product. 

The root of the trouble, he be- 
lieved, lay with the dealers. Though 
ironing machines had been modern- 
ized in every way—made lighter, 
smaller, and more _portable—they 
weren’t being pushed. Why did they 
snub this item when they had gone 
overboard for radios, refrigerators 
and similar products? 

Judicious research disclosed the 
reason. Ironers were too complex. 
Dealers didn’t know how to demon- 
strate them and women customers 
naturally shied away. So Hurley 
eliminated all unnecessary attach 
ments and, in April this year, took 
the wraps off a new, very simple 
ironer. He was able to sell it a 
$39.95 because the machine was made 
with standard parts for which. the 
factory already was tooled up. Deal: 
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er co-operation was won with adver- 
tising, samples, demonstration 1n- 
structions and dealer helps of all 
sorts. And sales turned up sharply. 

At this point, Hurley might have 
sat back, quite satisfied. But he was 
still conscious of a “stage wait,” an 
element of customer hesitancy. Some- 
where there was a mysterious key log 
in the selling jam. Realizing that he 
hadn’t gone deep enough, Hurley put 
his salesmen to work on a broad in- 
vestigation of the dealers’ customers 
—housewives. 

It was found that women invari- 
ably iron upstairs in the home ; unlike 
washing, ironing can be done in 
piecemeal fashion and they like to do 
it in pleasant, sunny surroundings. 
This means that a machine must be 
readily available. 

Since a woman normally likes to 
work in her kitchen, that’s where she 
would be expected to do the ironing 
job. But investigation of past buyers 
showed that ironers were being used 
in bedrooms, living rooms, dining 
rooms, everywhere but in the kitchen. 
The reason was that very few 
kitchens are large enough to accom- 
modate even the smallest home iron- 
er. There was.the resistance. 

Within recent weeks, a new Thor 
ironer has appeared on the market 
and Hurley is confident that it’s just 
what the doctor ordered. The ma- 
chine is the same size as the model 
that has been sold since April, but 
it takes up 242 square inches instead 
of 648. And this has been accomp- 
lished with an embarrassingly simple 
idea: Hurley merely built a tall, 
square stand and installed a sliding 
track. The ironer part of the ma- 
chine has a folding pedestal at one 
end and the whole roller slides out 
into a horizontal position. 

Its reception? Reports President 
Hurley to Fores: “Too early for 
many retail reactions. But whole- 
salers are ordering in greater quanti- 
ties than the April ironer, and are 
most enthusiastic.” 


“So We Questioned Everything” 


Salesmen are not Samsons; cockroaches eat 
glue; retail salesmen can’t read fine print. 
Add them up and you get something entirely 
new in scales—and, perhaps, a revolution in 
cash registers and office machines. 


HIS Summer, Toledo Scale Com- 

pany climaxed nine years of per- 

sistent research by announcing a 
new product whose development 
holds revolutionary implications for 
other industries. 



























President Edward Hurley of Hurley Machine Company asked questions, investigated a “stage wait,’’ studied the 


habits of harassed housewives; and came up with a now-you-see-it-now-you-don’t idea in home ironing machines 


In 1923, the company’s scale for 
retail food stores weighed seventy- 
five pounds, and the mechanism was 
housed in an iron casting finished 
with white lacquer. But the lacquer 
finish was considered unsanitary, and 
a porcelain enamel finish was sub- 
stituted. This, however, lifted the 
weight to more than 150 pounds, 
salesmen couldn’t lug the scale from 
store to store to demonstrate it, and 
retail counters groaned under the.un- 
accustomed weight. 

Obviously, weight reduction was 
needed. When, in 1926, sales-minded 
Hubert D. (“Hugh”) Bennett be- 
came president, his first thought was 
to try an aluminum housing. But 
aluminum, he found, fused at a tem- 
perature below the one at which por- 
celain enzmel must be applied. His 
second thought was a plastic molded 


of phenol formaldehyde resins, which 
needed no finish. Though phenol 
plastics couldn’t be had in white, Ben- 
nett thought that black housings 
might be acceptable; but he quickly 
changed his mind when retailers’ cus- 
tomers objected to the twenty-five 
black scales he put out on test. They 
just didn’t look sanitary. 

Stumped for a light-weight ma- 
terial, Bennett dumped his problem 
on the broad shoulders of Pitts- 
burgh’s Mellon Institute, which sug- 
gested plastics of urea formaldehyde 
resins. Though little was known 
about them, they could be produced in 
white and perhaps they would fill the 
bill. Bennett and the Institute, set- 
ting out hopefully on this new tack, 
found that their hopes were justified 
as far as the material itself was con- 

(Continued on page 28) 


There’s good excuse for the weary look of Hugh Bennett and James Rodgers, presidents of Toledo Scale and of 
Toledo Synthetic Products; it took nine long years of hard digging to develop the new scale they’re admiring 





























WHAT'S NEW IN BUSINESS 


Business Campaigns Against Noise 


Happenings of the last two weeks 
indicate that New York City may 
soon put a complete taboo on the use 
of automobile horns at night. [If 
New York does, other cities will soon 
follow. 

Business men, too, are planning to 
join the fight against noise. For noise 
is more than just an annoyance: tests 
indicate that it has a definitely un- 
favorable effect on the efficiency of 
workers. 

Ten skilled weavers, for example, 
increased their average hourly output 
between one and two per cent. when 
noise in the weaving shed was re- 
duced 11.5 per cent. Western Union 
discovered that a 30 per cent. reduc- 
tion in the noise in a room where 
messages for transmittal are received 
by telephone resulted in a three per 


near Washington. 


cent. reduction in the cost per mes- 
sage and a 42 per cent. reduction in 
mistakes. Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, sound-treating a room in which 
208 stenographers pounded as many 
typewriters, found that they turned 
out more work and were absent be- 
cause of illness less often. Errors 
dropped 24.5 per cent. when an Ohio 
department store deadened the clatter 
in its bookkeeping and credit depart- 
ments. Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany reports an increase of 9.2 per 
cent. in efficiency over a one-year test 
period in departments which were 
acoustically treated; and a 45 per 
cent. reduction in turnover and a 47.5 
per cent. drop in days lost, compared 
with respective reductions of twenty 
and twenty-two per cent. in the office 
as a whole. 

But the effects of noise on work 
are often less direct, and less striking, 


W de World 
Late in August, the “copper house” made its U. S. debut in Bethesda, Maryland, 


Backed by Kennecott Copper Corporation as a new outlet for its 


principal product, the house also draws on steel for the frame, wood for the floors, 


and spun glass for insulation. 


Like some other dwellings, roofs, roof gutters, plumb- 


ing and heating lines and interior hardware are of copper or copper alloys; the new 
features are copper radiators and outside walls made of heavy copper plates backed 
by a half-inch thickness of composition board. Total poundage of copper used is 
around 8,000, and the selling price is claimed to be “distinctly favorable” compared 
with similar houses of brick or wood. Copper Houses, Inc., the Kennecott subsidiary 
which developed the new dwelling, is compromising between true prefabrication and 
old-style building : the copper sheets for the walls come in large sizes and the company 
has prepared standard architectural designs for those who want them; but conventional 
building methods are used in erection, the standard designs are conventional in ap- 
pearance, and the materials can be used to build houses planned by individual architects. 
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and are felt not so much in output as 
in the amount of energy needed for 
that output. The same amount of 
routine work may be done in a noisy 
office as in a quiet one, but noisy sur- 
roundings irritate the employee's 
nerves, take more energy out of him, 
leave him fagged out at the end of the 
day and may lower his resistance to 
disease (as apparently shown by 
Aetna Life’s experience with days 
lost). Dr. Donald Laird of Colgate 
University has demonstrated that typ- 
ing speed is little affected by noise, 
but that the typist uses 38 per cent. 
more energy to do the same amount 
of typing in a noisy room as in a 
quiet room. Especially important to 
business executives is the fact that 
the more complex the task and the 
more it requires the higher mental 
processes to perform, the more defi- 
nite are the undesirable effects of 
noise. Thus, sound-treated executive 
offices may be even more important 
than sound-treated general offices. 
Such facts as these, plus the wrecked 
nerves caused by the crash and rum- 
ble of city life, have led New York's 
city fathers to plan an anti-noise cam- 
paign for this Fall patterned some- 
what after the efforts of European 
cities and countries. Questionnaires 
revealed that the number one offend- 
ers are automobile horns, motor 
trucks and buses, solid tires and 
motorcycles; number two are street 
cars and elevated and subway trains; 
number three are radios; and num- 
ber four are collections and deliveries 
of ashes, garbage, milk and ice. Some 
of the measures proposed to tone 
them down include levying fines for 
needless tooting; requiring efficient 
exhaust silencers on motor vehicles; 
prohibiting the use of solid tires; put- 
ting a muzzle on loudspeakers which 
pour their rackets into the street: and 
buying new equipment for municipal 
services (twenty mew ash_ trucks 
equipped with pneumatic tires, and a 
number.of rubber-bumpered ash cans 
are to be tried experimentally). 
But Europe has gone even farther 
than this. Rome, Florence, Naples, 
Madrid, Stockholm and Zurich com 
pletely forbid the use of automobile 
horns at any time. In London, you 
cannot blow one between 11:30 a 
night and seven in the morning. The 
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British Anti-Noise League has 
prought so much pressure to bear on 
milk distributors that several large 
ones are now replacing horse-drawn 
wagons with electric trucks, metal 
tires with rubber tires, and are using 
rubber silencers on glass and metal 
containers (some U. S. dairy com- 
panies are doing the same thing). The 
city of Westminster uses pneumatic 
pavement drills equipped with ex- 
haust silencers. And, in June, the 
League ran a noise-abatement exhibi- 
tion to make citizens more noise-con- 
scious which featured, among other 
things, “noiseless” typewriters, tires, 
elevators, motors, floors, walls, roofs, 
saws, concrete breakers, air compres- 
sors, water turbines and pavements. 


New Use for Movies 


Moving pictures, helpful in solving 
the production problems of industry 
(Forses, April 1, page 15) and in 
selling, are now being used to study 
traffic problems as well. 

The complicated patterns of traf- 
fic cannot be recorded and studied 
with the unaided eye; they ‘move and 
change too swiftly. But a small mov- 
ing-picture camera records them per- 
manently, and from studying the film 
experts can root out such facts as 
these (unearthed by the Ohio State 
Highway Department): on a two- 
lane hard-surfaced road, the average 
speed of travel drops and congestion 
begins when the number of vehicles 
using the road increases beyond 400 
to 600 an hour; at 1,500 vehicles per 
hour the average speed drops from 
the normal 42 miles per hour to 34; 
the maximum (but undesirable) 
carrying capacity of a two-lane high- 
way is 2,200 vehicles an hour. Given 
such facts as these, it is then an easy 
‘step to determine whether or not a 
‘highway should be widened. 

... Motorists tuning their car ra- 
dios in on a Newark, N. J., station 
over the Labor Day week end heard 
the trial of a new method of traffic 
control: through periodic bulletins, 
State police named trunk routes 
which were badly congested, advised 
drivers to keep away from them, and 
suggested alternate, less-crowded 
ways of getting to the same places. 


Shorts on Selling 


No Secrets. In Dayton, Ohio, an 
organization has been formed to cash 
in on the current war against secret 
business and price policies. For from 
$100 to $400 a year, depending on 
sales volume, the manufacturer files 
4 complete description of his mar- 
keting policies with the bureau; the 











Wide World 
As the giant British Queen Mary nears completion in a rustic setting in Clydebank, 
Scotland, the eternal question of David and Goliath is being raised once more. So 
far, in profits and efficiency if not in national prestige, the Davids of the shipping in- 
dustry are having all the better of it; and American ship-owners are apparently on 
the right track in favoring small and medium-sized vessels over superliners of the 
Bremen, Normandie, Majestic and Queen Mary class supported by foreign lines. 
A recent study by the U. S. Shipping Board Bureau reveals that during May, June 
and July of this year British lines, with 37 per cent. of the total transatlantic pas- 
senger accommodations, carried 27 per cent. of the passengers; American lines, with 
eight per cent. of the berths, accounted for more than eleven per cent. of the traffic. 
Furthermore, the Washington and Manhattan, twin prides of the U. S. merchant 
marine, sailed with 72 per cent. of their passenger space filled during the same three 
months, with smaller combination passenger-and-freight liners doing even better; 
while the Normandie’s record was 59 per cent., the Bremen’s 57 per cent. and the 
Majestic’s 28 per cent. Finally, the Washington and Manhattan are more efficient 
passenger carriers; although their 24,000 gross tonnage is less than a third of the 
Normandie’s, each one can accommodate more than half the 1,968 passengers for which 


the’ French superliner has space. 


bureau sends copies to the manufac- 
turer’s customers; and the manufac- 
turer is permitted to use a label 
which guarantees that the merchan- 
dise was sold under the publicized 
policies. Aimed initially at secret 
price cuts and other “unfair” prac- 
tices in the hardware field, the plan 
depends for effectiveness on the co- 
operation of wholesalers and retail- 
ers in buying only from producers 
whose products bear the “no-secret- 
policies” label. 


Stock For Sate. Cash prizes to- 
taling $100,000 will go to success- 
ful salesmen of refrigerators, ranges, 
dishwashers and other home appli- 
ances during General Electric’s Fall 
sales drive. To sharpen interest, the 
campaign will be set up as a stock 
exchange and shares of “stock” with 
a cash redemption value will be is- 
sued to salesmen who get signatures 
on the dotted line. 


JEWELS For Gems. Westinghouse 
makes good use of precious stones 
in rewarding crack refrigerator 
salesmen. When a salesman breaks 


quota for the fourth straight year, 
a ruby is set in the gold badge he 
won for breaking it three years in 
succession. The man who makes 
125 per cent. of quota becomes a 
member of the Inner Circle and gets 
a gold signet ring; when he does it 
two successive years a diamond is set 
in the escutcheon; the third straight 
year earns him a second diamond, and 
so on. 


PILFER-Proor DispLay. One of 
the biggest of all repackaging jobs 
will appear on the market this Fall 
when Norton Company’s newly 
dressed-up line of oilstones and abra- 
sive specialties makes its bow in 
hardware stores. The redesign pro- 
ject covered two hundred products 
and a thousand or more types and 
sizes of labels, packages, displays and 
shipping cartons. Novelty: a dis- 
play rack for small sharpening 
stones which gives high visibility but 
is “pilfer-proof” because would-be 
thieves can’t figure out how to re- 
move them. The shopkeeper, know- 
ing the secret, does it with the 
greatest of ease. 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


Forward! 


The next important political news 
out of Washington will be the resig- 
nation of the Honorable James A. 
Farley, Postmaster General 


He will relinquish the Post Office 
Department as of November 1, to 
take personal command of the 1936 
campaign. 

Frank C. Walker, present head of 
the Application Division of the 
Works Progress Administration, is 
slated to become the new Postmaster 
General. He has been a political in- 
timate of Mr. Farley since 1930, and 
is regarded as the one man who can 
afford that degree of co-operation be- 
tween the Post Office and the Demo- 
cratic National Committee which 
Farley anticipates during the progress 
of the 1936 pre-convention cam- 
paign. 

President Roosevelt already has in- 
dicated his personal approval of this 
shift. 


The Democratic National Commit. 
tee will meet here in December to 
select the 1936 convention city, 
Farley intends to have his major 
strategy for the pre-convention battle 
ready for confidential discussion at 
that time. 


250,000 Shock Troops 


Since October, 1933, President 
Roosevelt has told his press confer- 
ence on three different occasions that 
Farley would step out as soon as a 
suitable successor could be found, 
What he really meant, of course, was 
that Farley would step out as soon as 
all the appointive places in the New 
Deal alphabetical agencies were filled, 
That job is now done, and Farley is 

(Continued on page 33) 





Arr REDUCTION COMPANY 


Durable - Prosperity Roll of Bonor 


These companies are spurring the nation on to recovery now, 
with their courageous buying of durable goods. 


Plans construction of $100,000 factory in Chicago, IIl. 








Boston STORE 


CENTRAL Hupson Gas & ELEc. Corp. 


CrosLey Rapio Corp. 


GENERAL Motors CORPORATION 


Harris CAtoriFic Co. 
INDUSTRIAL RUBBER Co. 


KINGSTON-POCAHONTAS COAL Co. 


KINGSTON Propucts Co. 


LupLow ASSOCIATES 
LYNCHBURG DISTILLERY Co. 
JoHN Morrett & Co. 
Paciric Gas & Exectric Co. 
QUAKER Oats COMPANY 
SANITARY GROCERY Co. 


StroH BREWERY COMPANY 


TEXAS CORPORATION 


UnItTep STATES STEEL Corp. 
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Will make additions and improvements to its Canton, Ohio, depart- 
ment store at cost of $100,000. 


Will construct 500 miles of electric distribution lines. 
mated cost, $898,000. 


Building recently acquired in Cincinnati will be remodeled 
at cost of $150,000. 


Authorized $50,000,000 plant expansion and _ reconstruction 
program. Most of money will be spent for machinery. 


Building new $100,000 factory in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Esti- 


. Addition to plant at St. Joseph, Mich., will cost $85,000. 


Ordered six electric mine locomotives. Cost, $45,000. 
Constructing $75,000 addition to Kokomo, Ind., plant. 


Will erect $2,000,000 plant in Wilmington, Delaware, for manu- 
facture of jute and hemp products. 


. Expansion and reconditioning program at Lynchburg, Ohio, plant 


will cost approximately $200,000. 


Spending $1,500,000 for improvements to Ottumwa, Iowa, packing 
plant. 


Will construct a forty-six-mile gas pipe line into San Francisco. 
Cost of pipe alone, approximately $800,000. 

Addition to branch plant at Akron, Ohio, will cost over 
$100,000 with equipment. 


Plans to build $110,000 warehouse in Richmond, Va. 
Five-story addition to Detroit plant will cost over $175,000 
with equipment. 


Has authorized construction of two new lubricating-oil refinery 
units at Port Arthur, Texas. Cost, $3,000,000. 


Has appropriated an additional $20,000,000 to complete moderniza- 
tion and enlargement of Gary, Indiana, plant of American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company, subsidiary. 
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IF EXHAUST 


POWER PROVER SERVIC 


ORE than 5000 owners and 

operators of fleets have 
adopted the POWER PROVER 
Motor Testing and Adjustment 
Service to cut gasoline and oil 
costs, to lower maintenance ex- 
pense and to increase fleet effi- 
ciency. This exclusive service 
rendered by Cities Service has 
saved fleet owners and operators 
as much as 33 1/3% on gasolene 
and oil and given them more 
powerful performance with less 
frequent overhauls. 


POWER PROVER Service 
includes three distinct features: 
(1) an analysis of exhaust gases; 


(2) a comprehensive tuning and 
adjusting routine; (3) use of ex- 
clusive patented Cities Service 
Tuning Tools and Precision In- 
struments. 


Learn how POWER PROV-.- 
ER Service can, at trifling cost, 
help you cut expenses just as it 
has for more than 5000 others. 
Write for our free booklet, 
“THE CITIES SERVICE 
POWER PROVER ... WHAT 
ITIS...WHAT IT DOES... 
WHO USES IT.” Start saving at 
once by writing today to Cities 
Service Power Prover, Room 723, 


60 Wall Street, New York City. 


waeeee © 8 =| EG 


WILL STOP 
THIS WASTE! 


| 
| THE CITIES SERVICE BIG THREE: 


NEW: K OOLMOTOR 


The famous high - test, anti- 
knock green gasolene, for 
which hundreds of thousands 
have gladly paid 2 cents pre- 
mium .. . now yours at no 
premium. 


CITIES SERVICE ETHYL 


The new champion of Ethyl 
gasolenes . . . fast, tremen- 
dously powerful . . . a super 
anti-knock gasolene. Backed 
100% by the Cities Service 
name and reputation. 


= CITIES SERVICE POWER 
PROVER 


| The exclusive Cities Service 

invention that instantly de- 

tects unnecessarily wasted fuel 

4 and power. Combined with the 

Cities Service tuning rovtine, 

using exclusive patented pre- 

4 cision tools, it stops this 
y waste. 


Radio Concerts—Fridays at 8:00 p.m., E. D. T., over WEAF and thirty-five N. B. C. stations. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
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ot the times does not appear in any 
index of rising commodity prices 
—car loadings—bank deposits—or 
business volume—though it actuates 
all of them. It is the human factor— 
the stamina, the resourcefulness, the 
daring of the men to whom business 
looks for leadership. 
If adversity has put business lead- 
ership to rigorous test—it has also 
‘provided a rigorous course of train- 
ing. If it took off the fat—it tough- 
ened the spirit. 
—Pavut W. LITCHFIELD. 


0 NE of the most hopeful portents 


Just the minute you get satisfied 
with what you’ve got, the concrete 
has begun to set in your head. 


—C. F. Ketrerinoc. 
SALESMANSHIP COMMANDMENTS 


First, be agreeable to me—voice 
and all details of dress. Second, 
know the thing you are selling me. 
Third, don’t argue with me. Fourth, 
-make it plain, whatever it is—don’t 
talk at random. Fifth, tell the truth. 
Sixth, remember my name and face— 
nothing pleases a man more than 
subtle flattery. Seventh, don’t tell me 
about yourself when you are trying 
to sell me something—get me to talk 
about myself if you can. Eighth, 
think success—radiate confidence ; it 
is contagious. Ninth, be human— 
selling goods successfully is a psy- 
chological proposition. 

—Dr. FRANK CRANE. 


Profit is a by-product of work. 
Happiness is its chief product. The 
great trouble to-day is that there are 
too many people looking for someone 
else to do something for them. The 
solution of most of our troubles is to 
be found in everyone doing some- 
things for himself—HeENry Forp. 


A good face is the best letter of 


recommendation. 
—QUEEN ELIzABETH. 


I’ve never any pity for conceited 
people, because I think they carry 
their comfort about with them. 

—ELiort. 


There can never be peace where 
material values of ‘money, place, 
pleasure and power are the whole 
object of human pursuit. 

—Cyrit Norwoop. 


All religion, all art, all finance, all 
business, every ship at sea, every 
bridge that spans the gulf, and every 
discovery in the great world of 
science owes its origin, its inception, 
its first impulse to the exercise of that 
strange gift, imagination—a power 
to make images. 

—S. Parkes CapMAN, D.D. 


You may have plenty of sound 
sense and much experience, but if 
you lack an enthusiastic interest in 
your work, you’re destined to the 
full drudgery of the day. Enthusiasm 
is the dynamo of your personality, 
driving all other advantages in your 
favor. —SILENT PARTNER. 


I look on that man as happy, who, 
when there is question of success, 
looks irtté his work for a reply. 

—EMERSON. 


Conscience, in most men, is but the 
anticipation of the opinions of others. 
—TAYLOR. 


The New Deal is the new despo- 
tism. It is government by a bureau- 
crat-in-chief. Congress “must” pass 
his bureaucratic measures. Shall we 





preserve our new bureaucratic des- 
potism, or revert to a constitutional 


democracy ?—-WaRREN M. PERSONS. A TEXT 


Because sentence on an evil work 
is not executed speedily, there- 
fore the heart of the sons of men 
is fully set in them to do evil.— 
Ecclesiastes 8:11. 


Sent in by F. W. Bell, Tulsa, 
Okla. What is your favorite 
text? A Forpes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


It is great cleverness to know how 
to conceal our cleverness. 
—ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


Thought begets the will to create. 
—Tuomas J. WATSON. 


Nothing will ever take the place of 
simple, unobtrusive, old-fashioned 
courtesy. —MatTHew S. SLOAN. 
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If the head of every family in the 
United States were compelled to 
work . for the government three 
months out of each year without pay 
before he could start earning a living 
for his dependents, he would prob- 
ably be willing to compromise on a 
less costly government in return for 
a bit less of his labor. Yet that js 
exactly what is happening in the 
United States to-day. 

—BRAWLEY News. 


A lot of to-day’s trouble arises 
from workers who don’t think and 
thinkers who don’t work. 

—THE Pickup, 


When a man tells you that he 
knows the exact truth about anything 
you are safe in inferring that he is 
an inexact man. 

—BERTRAND RUussELL, 


There is no spontaneous generation 
of great businesses ; they are built by 
the ambition, the imagination, the dar- 
ing, the enduring energy of strong 
personalities. Any system of govern- 
ment which destroys or discourages 
these personal qualities in its citizens 
is destroying not only business, but 
the ground on which the edifice of 
government itself stands. 
—CALLISTHENES, SELFRIDGE & Co, 


The past is past—forget it, don't 
regret it. —WILtIAM G. Fern. 


Our most valuable possessions are 
those which can be shared without 
lessening ; those which when shared 
multiply. Our least valuable posses- 
sions are those which when divided 
are diminished. 

—WILLIAM H. DANForTH. 


The fire-fly only shines when on 
the wing; so it is with the mind; 
when we rest we darken. —BAILEY. 


A new principle for business is 
necessary for further progress. The 
old principle was conceived in greed 
and stupidity and has caused end- 
less suffering. Its theme has been to 
get all it could regardless of society. 
The difference between the merchant 
of the old school and the robber 1s 
that they use different tools with 
which to extract money from their 
victims. In late years there has beet 
a trend toward improvement in mer 
chandising, and where that has 0 
curred big business has grown. 

—W. T. Grant. 





We need the kind of faith that wil 
overcome selfishness. The years of 
depression have taught. us to serve 
share and sacrifice and to live for one 
another. —Ratpn H. Lone, DD. 
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GRIN 
and Prosper 


JOHN A. STRALEY 


Till they perfect those new air- 

UP, cooling machines for dwellings, we’re 

going to stick to the old-fashioned de- 

he vice of unexpectedly bringing home a 
ing customer to dinner. 
: is . 

There’s been a lot of talk about the 
GOP running Lindbergh for Vice- 
ion [ag President in 1936. Judging from the 
r present status, Washington could use 
a good loan eagle. 


dar- 
ong * 
em- An Eastern writer suggests that 


ages HM the Congressional Record carry ad- 


ens HM vertising. Maybe he meant to say 
but JM paid advertising. 

e ol ‘ 

Co. Tearing the clothes from women 


strikers is a new threat to industry, 
fon't ag tough it seems we've heard both 
ern.  @bor and capital accuse each other 
of taking the workers’ shirts. 
5 are * 


hout Just heard about the CCC worker 


ated HM who couldn’t dig a hole deep enough 
SSeS HE to put back all the dirt he took out 
vided HM of i¢ 

* 
“x With our neutrality assured, U. S. 

munitions will be expensive to com- 

. r tatants. Think of the cost of having 
nin’; BB tem shipped to a third party and 
MILEY. BM forwarded. 
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The The politician who had his picture 
nal ken milking a cow from the left 
8 should remember that a cow is like 


end- —— 
the public in one respect. Results 
een to will be h b if ‘ 
ociety. much better if you get on its 
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Answering -U. S. protests against 






| ther Mcommunistic propaganda here, Rus- 
s beet Sa biblically chides America for not 
n mer-RSeing the beam in her own eyes. 





as 0 BB Froving, maybe, that after all religion 


Sall right if it’s on your side. 
* 






JRANT. 


Mr. Roosevelt may feel that we’re 
"a horse and buggy basis, but con- 
‘ting the country’s financial posi- 
m We'd say that the official vehicle 
Nthe U. S. right now is the we’ll- 







c, D.D. 
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sprocicaly thal you say whan 
you buy weany 2 BARGAIN BULB 


Let's see what happens 
when somebody sells you a ‘‘bargain’’ 
lamp bulb. Let’s burn this ‘‘bargain’”’ 
in an electrical laboratory beside a 
genuine G-E MAZDA lamp. Let’s 
suppose we burn both lamps a thou- 
sand hours at average current costs. 


necessary to spend over a dollar and 
a half to burn the inferior brand. . . 
or fifty per cent more. 


‘‘In fact there are ‘bargain’ lamps on 
the market today that you could not 
afford to burn even if you were given 


the lamps free and handed a one 


Here is an expert’s report: 


‘Assume the price of a good lamp — 
such as a G-E MAZDA 
lamp—is 15¢ and the 
price of the so-called 
‘bargain’ lamp is as low 
as 10¢. On the basis of 
the same amount of light 
for 1000 hours, for every 
dollar spent to burn the 


athe 
Y il iy, 


MAZDA LAMP 


~ 


300 WATT 


Was 7S 
now 





good lamp it would be 
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MAZDA LAMPS 
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dollar bill with each one besides.’’ 


Here is an easy—and sure—way to 


identify a good lamp... 
Look for this mark on 
every lamp you buy—for 
any purpose. It identifies a 
true bargain in 
light. General 
, Electric Company, 
/ Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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B. ¢. FORBES TELLS: 


Why He Regarils 
Outlook ~ 


as Brigtit 


latest pronunciamento be ap- 
praised ? 

He declares in one sentence that 
his “basic program has now reached 
substantial completion” and also that 
“the breathing spell is here.” 

Which is it going to be, cessation 
of further upsetting action or only 
a temporary lull? 

Developments probably will prove 
that the real answer will lie midway 
between. 


No Softening in Attitude 


Hi: should President Roosevelt’s 


Intimates state emphatically that 
Mr. Roosevelt hasn’t softened his at- 
titude towards business one jot, that 
he remains as bitter as ever, and that 
his inclinations are to inflict still fur- 
ther “reforms,” including emascula- 
tion of the Supreme Court’s powers. 

Since Federal lawmakers returned 
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home and discovered the revolution 
in public sentiment against the New 
Deal’s ceaseless attacks upon indus- 
try, presumably President Roosevelt 
has received definitely outspoken 
communications which have caused 
him to pause. 


Transformed Public Opinion 


This would account for his new 
statement, hailed as an astute political 
pronouncement. 

For my part, I attach far less im- 
portance to the President’s utterances 
than to the transformation which has 
been occurring in public opinion dur- 
ing recent months. This writer has 
repeatedly emphasized this meta- 
morphosis in the public’s judgment 
of New Deal activities. 

President Roosevelt has always 
been regarded as a shrewd politician, 
as actuated more by opportunism than 


by deeply-rooted convictions, by fixed 
principles. 

Therefore, his new promises, 
meant to be reassuring, can logically 
be interpreted as reflecting a change 
in the public’s state of mind. 


Six Reasons for Hope 


The more hopeful note which has 
been sounded.on this. page for 
months has been inspired by: 

First—The unmistakable veering 
of public sentiment towards true- 
blue Americanism. 

Second—The manifest improve- 
ment in the economic groundswell. 

Third—The vast pent-up need for 
almost all kinds of durable products, 
needs which have become more and 
more pressing with the passing of 
time. 

Fourth—Past depression records 
which have impelled the conclusion 
that the downswing had run its full 
course and that a fundamental up- 
swing was due. 

Fifth—The inordinate expansion 
in idle funds, the decline in Wall 
Street money rates, the wholly un- 
profitable returns on gilt-edged in- 
vestments, and the consequent pres- 
sure to find outlets promising a 
reasonable return on capital. 

Sixth—The reassuring stand taken 
by the Supreme Court towards un- 
Constitutional political maneuvers. 

Moreover, the Summer season has 
brought, instead of proverbial dull- 
ness, distinct betterment in retail 
trade, in tool and machinery demands, 
in power consumption, in the steel 
industry, in volume of checks pass- 
ing through banks and in other sig- 
nificant directions. 


Gains to Exceed Estimates? 


It has become clearly evident that 
Americans are eager to return to 
normal spending, normal living, that 
they are sick of continued depres- 
sion and of political actions calculated 
to interfere with the revival of em- 
ployment. It may be that expecta- 
tions of inflation, instigated by gi- 
gantic government deficits and by 
looming bonus disbursements on a 
big scale, have been an influence in 
lifting the prices of stocks. 

But it is incontestable that the gen- 
eral economic advance this time 1s 
more soundly based than were any 
previous spurts. It is worth noting 
that second-grade corporation bonds 
as well as preferred stocks have been 
reaching new heights. Better earn- 
ings and better business prospects 
rather than inflation prospects have 
been responsible therefor. 

In my opinion, the Fall will bring 
still further gains, probably gains ex- 
ceeding current estimates. 
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HEN Underwood engineers per- 

fected CUSHIONED TYPING... 
when they took much of the noise, the 
vibration and the shock ovt...they put a 
far greater degree of durability in. And 
that, to the purchasing agent or executive 
who for years has been charged with the 
responsibility of buying typewriters, is 
saying a lot. For he knows that the Under- 
wood has always been built to stand up 
...that the Underwood has always been 
built to sake it. 

At strategic points throughout this new- 
estand greatest of Underwoods, cushion- 
ing devices are at work, taking up the 
shock of impact, cutting down the vibra- 
tion of fast moving parts, absorbing 
operating noises, instead of passing them 
on to the office force. 

The Underwood Special Typewriter, 
made by the Typewriter Leaders of the 
World and always famous for speed, accu- 
tacy, durability and simplicity...is endowed 


LL ted 


UNDERWOODS.. 
bec eee c Thee can fake Stl i 


*tAnd I want an Underwood because 


it is Quieter, Speedier, more Accu- 


by CUSHIONED TYPING with an en- 
tirely new quality...Quieter Operation. 

See the new Underwood at the near- 
est Underwood Elliott Fisher Branch 
or, if you prefer, mail the coupon for 
a demonstration on your own work 
and in your own office. Every Under- 
wood Typewriter is backed by nation- 
wide, company-owned service facilities. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD 
ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Typewriters... Accounting Machines... Adding Ma- 
chines...Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 


342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


UNDERWOOD‘/TYPEWRITER 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


rate—and does a better 
Typing Job. 


“The new Champion Keyboard is a 
wonder. It encourages speed and accu- 
racy...gives greater fingering comfort 
...and one thing more: There are no 
protruding metal rings to ruin a per- 
fect manicure.” 


CUSHIONED TYPING 


7) ey Oh 


Typewriter Division 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y 


Please demonstrate the new Underwood 
Special, without obligation to me, of course. 


es 


Address 


FM 9-15-35 
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What's Ahead for Business 


ITH the Fall season now here, 

business improvement takes on a 
new aspect. For, added to gains over 
last year will be gains from week to 
week. 

During the Summer, most lines of 
business have registered increasing 
gains, and many of them striking 
gains, over 1934. But on a week-to- 
week comparison business was, as 
usual at this season, declining. There- 
fore the basic improvement has, in 
most cases, shown itself merely in 
the form of a_ smaller-than-usual 
Summer slump. In a few cases, 
there has been no slump at all. 

For the next few weeks, however, 
the average business man will not 
have to use pencil and paper to dis- 
cern improvement in his sales. The 
cash register will tell the story from 
day to day. 


GAINS PILE UP 


During the Summer, gains in some 
lines have been little short of re- 
markable (as the table on this page 
shows). And since the period of 
gain is not yet over, still further out- 
standing records may be expected 
before September aiid October have 
passed. 

Only in two instances does the 
wave of improvement appear to have 
passed its current peak. One case, 
new orders for Southern Pine, is 
recorded in the table. The other is 
non-Governmental engineering and 
construction awards. In the four 
weeks ended August 22nd, such 
awards were more than two-and- 
one-half times those of the same 
period a year earlier. In the four 
weeks ended September 5th, how- 
ever, awards were slightly below 


those of last year. But in this case 
it seems quite likely that more im- 
provement is in store. 


THE PICTOGRAPH 


The current Pictograph shows 
clearly how business improvement 
has been sweeping the manufactur- 
ing East. New York State, Pennsyl- 
vania, and most of New England, 
have been experiencing improvement 
that in some cases has not been 
equalled during the three years of 
Pictograph publication. The fact 
that seven out of the ten named cities 
are in this important area, and all but 
one in the Eastern half of the United 
- States, is one indication of this signi- 
ficant trend. 

Noteworthy also is the wide dis- 
tribution of “A” territories, which in- 
dicates that in a large number of 
cities business is lifting its head con- 
siderably above the average for the 
nation, even though that average is 
gratifyingly high. 


WHERE CAUTION IS DUE 


One unfortunate result of a period 
of such pronounced improvement al- 
ways is that a considerable: number 
of business enterprises, having post- 
poned orders for new goods as long 
as they dared, become panicky lest 
their orders cannot be filled. Their 
panic results in needless overtime 
operation, which is always costly, and 
frequently leaves the hurried buyers 
“holding the bag,” in the form of ex- 
cess inventories. 

Last minute rushes of this charac- 
ter have taken place three times since 
the low point of the depression, and 
most of those who participated in 
them were afterwards sorry.—C. H. 


Proots of Business Improvement 


FOUR WEEKS OF BUSINESS COMPARED WITH CORRESPONDING 
FOUR WEEKS OF 1934 


eee 
Forest Products Loadings....... 
oy ee 
Ore DaGRRR aS doc acai. sso 
Electric Power Output ......... 
Ce eee 
Petroleum Production .......... 
Total Carloadings.............. 





NOW EARLIER 
+135% —30% June 22 
+ 37% — 3% June 1 
+ 24% —27% March 30 
+ 22% — 5% June 29 
+ 11% + 2% May 11 
+ 9% —35% July 13 
+ 8% + 4% June 29 

— 6% May 18 





Southern Pine Orders.......... 








+42% June 1. 





MEN WHO “KNOW IT ALL” 
are not invited 


to read this 


— MESSAGE is not for the wise young 
man who is perfectly satisfied with him- 
self and his business equipment. 

It is for the man who feels that he ought 
to be earning several thousand dollars more a 
year, but simply lacks the confidence neces- 
sary to lay hold on one of the bigger places 
in business. He realizes that business has 
radically changed in the last few years, but 
he doesn’t know all the new rules that have 
to be mastered. 

We should like to put into the hands of 
every such man a copy of a little book that 
contains the seeds of self-confidence. It is 
called ‘‘What a Business Man Must Know 
Today,” and it will be sent without obliga- 
tion. It contains the announcement of the 
Institute’s new Course and Service. This 
Course is an up-to-the-minute business aid; 
its contributors include such outstanding 
business leaders as Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., David 
Sarnoff, Colby M. Chester, Bruce Barton 
and many others equally prominent. 


FOR THE MAN WHO WANTS TO BE 
INDEPENDENT 5 YEARS FROM TODAY 


For the man who is perfectly content with 
himself and his job, the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute can do nothing. But there are 
thousands of men who could double their 
financial security if they believed in them- 
selves and had the solid business knowledge 
to back up their belief. 

The little book pictured below should be 
read by every man who expects to win a se- 
cure place for himself in the next five years. 
It explains some of the changes which are 
taking place in business today. It contains 
the condensed results of 25 years’ experience 
in helping men to forge ahead financially. 
The coupon below will bring it to your desk. 
Send for your copy today. 





To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 833 


Astor Place, New York, N. Y. Send me “What 
a Business Man Must Know Today,” which I 
may keep without charge. 


TORO OOTP HEE THEE SH EH EH ESE HEE 
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$$ in Inventions 


Chapin Hoskins 


Mass Production for 50c Word 


It looks as if the industrial public 
will have to get familiar with the 
word polymerizing. 

You can find the word in any good 
dictionary, but so far it has merely 
been chemists’ “patter.” 

In the last few weeks, however, 
there is news that one of the oil com- 
panies has been licensing various re- 
finers to produce gasoline by poly- 
merization. So perhaps the word wili 
now come out of the fifty-cent class 
and be spread over our billboards. 

Polymerizing is also the means by 
which one of the new rubber substi- 
tutes (Forses, February 15, page 
24) is produced. This new “sub- 
stitute” by the way, is finding many 
uses for which rubber itself is not 
suitable: impregnation of fabrics and 
paper, coating of plating racks, oil- 
pipe flanging which must resist high 
pressure, piston sealing, containers 
for plating solution, and so on. 


Lilies for Electricity 


_ One of the most interesting current 
results of research is the way in 
which it is leading various companies 
into fields remote from those in 
which they have previously operated. 

In front of me at the moment is a 
communication from one of the 
great tire companies, telling about 
the automobile heater which it is now 


putting on the market; word from 
one of the largest package foods 
companies that it has developed an 
electric-light bulb; and the informa- 
tion that one of the most important 
manufacturers of electric equipment 
has taken out a patent on a lily! 

Elsewhere in this issue (page 13) 
is told the story of how a manufac- 
turer of scales has found himself in 
the business of producing molded 
electrical materials. 

The latest fashion notes, too, in- 
dicate that a pioneer manufacturer 
of transparent cellulose for package 
wrapping is making real progress 
this Fall in the textile field. 

The widest of these jumps have 
come about just as naturally as the 
others. The food corporation has 
experimented with vitaminizing, and 
in the course of its research de- 
veloped a light bulb which can bring 
ultra violet rays to human skin with 
no danger of sunburn. And the elec- 
tric company’s lily is the direct re- 
sult of experiments in submitting 
regal-lily bulbs to x-ray treatment. 
The new lily may eventually be of 
considerable value to florists, because 
it does not shed the golden pollen 
which so often ruins white-petaled 
lilies intended for display. 


Tit for Tat 


One of the frequent results of 
modern research is the replacement 
of one metal by another, in an exist- 
ing product. A recent case has a 
somewhat amusing aspect, for though 
metal B replaced metal A, metal A 
took the place of metal B in the very 
same product. 
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The product in this instance was 
the diesel engine which carried Cles- 
sie Cummins (see page 10) across 
the continent with $7.63 worth of 
fuel. In it the cylinder blocks were 
of aluminum alloy instead of cast 
iron, but the pistons were of cast 
iron instead of aluminum alloy. 


One Thing and Another 


One new air-conditioning unit js 
air cooled, hence requires no piping. 
It can be plugged into any electric 
light socket. . . . A combination 
heater and warm air conditioner for 
Winter use has been specially de- 
veloped for use in small houses. It 
burns oil. 

A new electric waffle iron not only 
signals when to start and stop bak- 
ing, but also, if you please, “hands 
you” the finished waffle. 

A new magnetic alloy steel (from 
England, by the way; a lot of good 
things have been coming from 
Britain lately) has especially high 
magnetic permeability. Among other 
things it promises to produce more 
natural tones in sound apparatus. 

The already highly efficient sodium 
lamps have had their efficiency in- 
creased. For the 10,000-lumen lamp, 
ten per cent. more light from the 
same current consumption. . . . An 
instrument for retail jewelers in- 
dicates in one minute how much time 
a watch will gain or lose in twenty- 
four hours. 

So that you can’t forget to turn 
lights off or on, in show windows, 
apartment house courts, flood lights, 
and so on, there is a new automatic 
time switch which not only pops off 
and on as many times a day as you 
wish, but will observe holidays if you 
want it to. 


Tires for the Farmer 


Not so long ago a farmer who had 
rubber tires on his buggy would have 
been thought by his neighbors to be 
getting:a little above himself. “Those 
days are gone forever.” Now a 
farmer who does not have balloon 
tires on his tractor is not rising to his 
opportunities. 

Though farm tires are compafa- 
tively new, they are constantly being 
improved. One of the latest model: 
claims thirty-five per cent. more tire 
life, increased sidewall traction, 
greater resistance to damage [rom 
rough stubble and roots. Not to 
mention better looks. 


* 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any '¢ 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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Can you answer 


Is hard Work an Essential of Success? 
What is Luck and how to be Lucky? 


What are your Weaknesses and how can 
you Cure them? 

What makes a $10,000 a year Man? 

Have you Executive Calibre? 

What is the Age Limit for Success? 

How can you tell whether you Use all 
your Ability? 

Is your Firm a good one to work for? 

Where will you be Ten Years from Now? 

Can you take a Licking? 

How can you find new Ideas? 

Have you ever asked Yourself for a Job? 


these Questions? 


Should you Hold on to your Job? 

Should you hire College Graduates? 
Who are Smarter—Men or Women? 
How can you Know your own Character? 
What is Productive Idleness? 

How much of you is Working? 

How can you Conquer Fatigue? 


Would you want your Boy to be like Your- 
self? 


What can you learn from Mussolini? 
How can you lift Business Worries? 
What is Experience Worth? 

Who wears the Pants in your Office? 
Is Pussyfooting in your Overhead? 


Every one of these is vital in your own life—it con- 
cerns your business success and your happiness. 


Every one of them (and hundreds more, equally 


important) is answered in 


Psychology and Profits 


by DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D., Sci.D. 


Director, Psychological Laboratory, Colgate University 


This book, written in simple, easily understood 
language, deals with the problems of TO-DAY. It 
helps you to understand yourself, those who work 
under, over and with you. 


It helps you to develop 


your abilities, to grasp your opportunities, to be an 
efficient and effective executive. 


This book contains 272 pages of practical, personal pointers tor every business 


man and executive. 


It explains the fundamentals of success—it enables you to 


analyze yourself, to remedy your shortcomings and to meet the many new prob- 


lems of the new era. 


FOURTH PRINTING JUST OFF THE PRESS—MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me a copy of “PSYCHOLOGY AND PROFITS” by Dr. Donald A. Laird at the SPECIAL CASH 
PRICE of only $2.00 (regular price $2.50). My remittance is enclosed. If you prefer to be billed, check 
here [] (Charge orders accepted only if full information requested below is given). Sales Tax for the relief of 


the unemployed on New York City orders 2%. 
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He Doesn't Know 
What Can't Be Done! 


(Continued from page 11) 


distributing the fuel under low pres- 
sure instead of high pressure; 

(2) A means of mechanically con- 
trolling the rate of fuel injection; 

(3) A means of gasifying the fuel 
charge before injecting it. 

These devices made it possible for 
him to bring out and market what 
was probably the first successful 
small, light-weight, high-speed ma- 
fine diesel; and, a little later, prob- 
ably the first successful automotive 
diesel in this country. 

Overcoming mechanical difficulties 
was one thing. Mastering the market 
was another. 

Cummins did not find motor-truck 
builders waiting up nights to wel- 
come him. They were conspicuously 
cool, and didn’t want to be bothered. 
They had factories of their own for 
building gasoline engines, with heavy 
investments in established products 
and processes. There had to be an- 
other way out. 

Cummins found his entering wedge 
by installing diesels as replacement 
engines in old trucks. The first Cum- 
mins motor-truck engines went into 
Pacific Coast trucks. They first ap- 
peared on the roads scarcely three 
years ago, but already, in the country 
as a whole, there are approximately 
800 diesel-powered trucks in opera- 
tion, and the number is increasing 
rapidly. To-day, several manufac- 
turers are building new trucks 
equipped with Cummins diesel en- 
gines. One of the largest trucking 
companies in California, the Pacific 
Freight Lines, has seventy-seven 
diesel-powered trucks in operation 
already, and will have ninety-three 
before the end of the year. Other 
operators have fleets of from twenty 
to thirty. 

These are facts. The baby has 
abandoned swaddling clothes and 
taken to rompers... . 


A New Triple Threat 


I asked Cummins to explain what 
it is about diesels that makes them a 
triple threat to other types of engines. 

“For one thing,” he replied—his 
eyes dance as he talks—“a diesel can 
be the quickest and easiest starting 
engine there is. I know they have a 
reputation of being hard starters. 
That’s not the fault of the diesel as 
such, but of failing to provide high 
enough compression. 

“Roadside failures with diesels are 
practically unknown. A diesel en- 
gine will pull on five cylinders if the 
sixth is out of commission; and on 
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four, three, two, or one if the load 
isn’t big enough to cause a stall. 

“Diesels can travel at high speeds 
and keep going. One of our owners 
has cut nine hours off his former 
trucking time between Los Angeles 
and Phoenix.” 

Cummins reached for a pencil and 
made hen-tracks on a pad of paper. 

“Operating economy of course,” 
he went on, “is the big thing about 
diesels. One fleet owner with seventy- 
three of our engines is averaging, 
according to his own estimates, sav- 
ings of $400 per month per truck. 
Of course he puts on a lot of miles— 
12,000 to 15,000 a month. The more 
miles, the more saving. 

“Diesel first cost is still rather high. 
A diesel engine may cost $2,100, and 
you may pay $900 for a gasoline en- 
gine of corresponding size. Partly, 


the high diesel price is due to the 
fact that we haven’t got into mass 
production.” 


Diesels in Passenger Cars? 


Those are some of the things the 
boss diesel man had to say. What 
does the crystal ball tell him of the 
diesel future? 

On the whole, he sees prosperity, 
and no permanent threat from a tall 
dark individual with a carburetor in 
his hip pocket. “The diesel,” he de- 
clared, “can’t be stopped.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because it’s right !’’ 

“And the gasoline engine isn’t?” 

“Not right enough.” But he added 
this warning: “The diesel is going to 
come slower than you might im- 
agine.” 

I asked why. 

“Because,” said he, “of money al- 
ready invested in gasoline engine 
plants. That’s one reason. Another 
is that diesels can’t go in ahead of 
facilities for servicing them—and 
building such facilities takes time. 

“In our business, we built the 
dealer and service organization with 
great care. We knew diesels were 
on trial, and we knew we couldn’t 
afford to make mistakes. Therefore 
we decided against taking on any 
dealer who would not contract to 
carry a supply of parts worth from 
$1,500 to $2,000, and employ a fac- 
tory-trained service man. We now 
have service approximately every 150 
miles from Los Angeles to Seattle on 
both routes. Within the last eight 
months we have opened in the East.” 

“Ts the diesel going to be used only 
for heavy-duty trucks?” 

“No. We're bringing out a new, 
small, light diesel, adapted to the 


smallest trucks, and even passenger 
cars.” 


“Do you look for diesels in pas- 
senger cars?” 

“Eventually, yes. But that’s still ex- 
perimental. Quite possibly, a diesel 
car may soon be on the market. But 
its sales won’t be as large as you 
might imagine.” 

“Why ag 

“It’s relatively high-priced. The 
car will probably sell for $2,500, and 
the motoring public in this country, 
in spite of the depression, doesn’t 
care a great deal yet about operating 
economy in passenger cars, even 
though the diesel gives faster accel- 
eration and better hill-climbing. I 
recently drove from New York to 
Los Angeles in a passenger car with 
our new light diesel in it—the first 
diesel passenger car ever built, by the 
way—and the fuel bill was just $7.63. 
I averaged fifty miles per hour on the 
road, and the car had a top speed of 
ninety. But in order to capture a large 
market, diesel-powered passenger-car 
motors will not only have to be quiet 
and smooth—we feel we have such a 
motor now—but they will also have 
to be built to a price, which means 
mass production. I think we'll have 
diesel-powered passenger cars. But I 
doubt if we'll have a lot of them 
right away.” 

Certain internal policies practiced 
by Cummins are worthy of more 
than passing mention, but that’s all I 
can give them. Development work, 
for example, has been very costly. 
He has followed the business-like 
practice of charging off every cent 
of it in the year incurred. Even so, 
for the last two years the company 
has a little better than carried itself. 


Fast-Moving Galuses 


He is a fan for interchangeable 
parts. He is also a fan for making 
things about the engine easy to get at 
and easy to replace and repair. Thus, 
the lining of each cylinder is a replace- 
able part. It can be removed, and re- 
newed without taking down the entire 
cylinder block for an overhaul. The 
same principle is followed in many 
other details of construction. 

The organization is small and 
flexible, and can hitch up its galuses 
and work fast. The new small 
diesel was designed, brought out, and 
built, from drawing table to finished 
car, in four months... . 

Cummins has indefatigable faith 
in the thing that is right mechani- 
cally. 

He has courage. 

He lacks reverence for the “impos- 
sible.” 

And he doesn’t worry. 

I’d say he was going somewhere 
and getting there fast. In the next 
few years, he’ll do to watch. 
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WHAT READERS SAY 


Academic Idea Not Enough 


“*No One Ever Told Me’ [Forzes, July 
15, page 14) contains much that is helpful 
to any supervisor. A great many people 
have a good academic idea of how things 
ought to be done, but fail to put the knowl- 
edge into practice in everyday experience.” 
—Ernest W. Srone, Peoria, IIl. 


Those Days Are Gone Forever 


“The critics of the New Deal can be 
divided into two main classes. Firstly, 
there are those who are actually sincere 
and who do believe the New Deal to be 
a failure. Secondly, there are those who 
either for personal or political reasons seek 
to undermine President Roosevelt and the 
New Deal. 

“Among the first class there is B. C. 
Forbes and, locally, George M. Verity, of 
Middletown. Both of these elderly gentle- 
men are, I believe, sincere, but they have 
been so long out of touch with modern 
conditions that they have failed to under- 
stand and possibly they do not even com- 
prehend, the philosophy of the New Deal. 
The world of Mr. Forbes and Mr. Verity 
may have been very delightful but it is 
gone forever and there isn’t the slightest 
likelihood of its ever being restored. We 
might like to restore it, but human evolu- 
tion just doesn’t work that way.”—EAarL 
L. Heck, in the Daily News, Dayton, Ohio. 


George M. Verity is chairman of 
The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio.— THE 
Epitors. 


Speed Alone Not Dangerous 


“T consider that the current top speed of 
80 to 90 miles per hour available in most 
motor cars is reasonable and valuable. In 
view of the fact that the danger in speed 
lies in its utilization in relation to driving 
conditions it seems to me that speed itself 
is being blamed unjustly. I find a certain 
satisfaction and confidence in a car capable 
of the above speeds because it-can be oper- 
ated without undue strain at normal cruis- 
ing speeds and also have its maneuverabil- 
ity enhanced by the reserve power and 
speed. The attack on the accident rate can 
be most successfully carried on by the 
motorist through sane driving, proper main- 
tenance of his vehicle, ‘by putting pressure 
on the body politic for sound expenditures 
on safer highways, street layouts and a 
safer control of pedestrian  traffic.”— 
Grorce W. Ho tis, Chestnut Hill, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Wholesome Effect 


“Your viewpoint on national affairs is 
quite praiseworthy and rational. I hope 
that your good publication will have the 
wholesome and conserving effect that I 
feel you intend it to have.”—Earie L. 
Bamey, Atlanta, Ga. 


“I Like to Read the Rot” 


“I am a subscriber to your magazine and 
I like to read the rot you print. You 
have nothing to yell about but Roosevelt 
this, Roosevelt that, but I have yet to read 
one single plan that you have to offer. 


Tell the world just how to run things and 
Roosevelt will be the first to help you 
along if your idea is good.”"—G. R. H., 
Fresno, Calif. : 


What America needs most of all is 
a rest from constant political harass- 
ment and suicidal governmental ex- 
penditures——THE EpiTors. 


Democratic Reign 


“I want to express myself as admiring 
your attitude and the courage you have 
displayed throughout the two-and-one-half 
years of the Democratic reign.”—R. J. 
Sxata, R. J. Skala Company, Chicago. 


Reprints Flood the Nation 


“May we have your permission to re- 
print ‘Beware the Secret Price Cut!’ by 
C. Oliver Wellington [Forses, August 1, 
page 12] for distribution among our sgles- 
men, some of the larger jobbers, etc.”— 
O. A. Brock, advertising manager, Key- 
stone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria, IIl. 


“I would like very much to have your 
permission to reprint this, with full credit 
to Forses, in three of our trade journals— 
Commercial Fertilizer, New South Baker, 
and Sweets."—F. Ramsszy, editorial di- 
rector, Walter W. Brown Publishing 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


“May we have your permission. . 
This does not necessarily mean we approve 
all the writer has said, but we should 
like to present his views to our readers.” 
—H. M. Coscrove, editor, Mid-Continent 
Purchaser, Tulsa, Okla. 


Also requesting permission to re- 
print Mr. Wellington’s report were 
Charles A. Ludwig, The Mengel 
Company, Louisville, Ky.; H. R. 
Shedd, director of sales, Upson 
Quality Products, Inc., Lockport, 
N. Y.; W. N. Ryan, vice-president, 
American Register Company, New 
York, N. Y.—TuHeE Eprrors. 


Great Detriment 


“As an enrolled Republican for twenty- 
five years, I wish to inform you that I 
consider your magazine a great detriment 
to our Government and to the present 
Administration.” — Marvin R. Crark, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


More Than Ever 


“T like your magazine more than ever. 
I like Mr. Forbes’ articles and viewpoint 
more than ever too.”—W. W. ZrEcE, gen- 
eral manager, The Stayform Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Different Point of View 


“While I am not always in sympathy 
with your editorials, I take your magazine 
because it gives me another point of view 
from which to view the New Deal Gov- 
ernment. There is a ring of sincerity in 
most of your articles that appeals to me. 
Perhaps this quality is the most captivat- 
ing, and so I want to continue as a sub- 
scriber.,—J. F. Macuotxa, Oak Park, 
Til. 
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AIR LINES 


again slashes time 
coast-to-coast! ... with 
faster, quieter, improved 
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Top speed 202 miles an hour— 
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TO SAN FRANCISCO 
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* Fastest, shoriest between the East and 
most Pacific Coast cities, United’s service 
is backed by 80 million miles experience. 

For reservations: Any United Air Lines 
Ticket Office, Travel Bureau, or Western 
Union or Postal Telegraph Office. 
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feel wholly at 
home 


CHALFONTE 
“HADDON 
HALL 


At THESE Boardwalk hotels 
we take a special delight 
in offering you friendly, in- 
formal hospitality. Tempt- 
ing food. Large, cheerful 
rooms. Considerate ser- 
vice. Health baths, con- 
certs, dances, and other 
attractions too numerous 
to mention. 

$7 up at Chalfonte, $8 up 
at Haddon Hall, single, 
American Plan. $5 up at 
Haddon‘Hall, single, Euro- 
pean Plan. Special weekly 
rates. 


a _ Leeds and Lippincott Company 
iy ATLANTIC CITY 
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i Three Victories For Research 


(Continued from page 13) 


cerned, though they contracted many 
a headache before they finally 
whipped it into usable shape. But 
here they bumped on still another 
reef: the scale housing would have 
to be much larger than any plastic 
molding ever before made; no exist- 
ing machinery could produce it; and 
no one knew anything about making 
such large plastic “castings.” 

Furthermore, two other facts were 
becoming clear. The first turned up 
when a Meilon Institute research 
man visited General Electric’s Schen- 
ectady laboratories to test urea plas- 
tics on special equipment. The prop- 
erties of the new plastics and the size 
of the proposed moldings for scale 
housings fired General Electric’s 
imagination, and immediately sug- 
gested a thousand new applications 
for plastics in the electrical industries 
and as molded cases, cabinets, boxes, 
covers, frames and bases of a size 
until then thought impossible. So 
the company’s engineers got busy 
with French Oil Mill Machinery 
Company designing a plastic mold- 
ing press—the largest in the world— 
which would do the scale job. And 
Bennett, suddenly realizing that scale 
housings were only a small corner of 
the urea plastics picture, organized 
Toledo Synthetic Products, Inc., in 
1930 to produce raw materials for all 
sorts of urea plastic moldings and 
thus cash in on the research work 
which originally had been aimed at 
developing light-weight scaie nous- 
ings alone. 


On the Wrong Track 


The second fact was that the com- 
pany had been on the wrong track in 
conceiving its new scale as one which, 
though lighter, would be essentially 
the same as the old one. The fabri- 
cating process would be different, the 
appearance would be different, so 
why not make the whole thing differ- 
ent? In Bennett’s words, “Because 
we had to change so many things, we 
began to question everything.” And 
with this idea, something entirely new 
in scales began to take shape. 

Industrial designers were called in 
to redesign the product. Height was 
reduced by a foot, width by three 
inches, depth by an inch and a half. 
Because ordinary aluminum “creeps” 
and parts made of it may lose their 
accuracy, the Aluminum Company 
developed a special alloy and a spe- 
cial heat-treating process so that 
heavier metals might be replaced in 
vital working parts. Bausch & Lomh 
Optical Company set to work on a 
special magnifying lens for reading 
the weight-and-price chart so that 


95,000 instead of 45,000 digits might 
be printed on the same area, thus 
practically eliminating mental calcula- 
tions in figuring the total charge for 
a retail transaction. And a new, 
paper-thin aluminum alloy replaced 
paper for the chart itself, with two 
advantages : in tropical climates, cock- 
roaches could no longer feast on the 
glue which backed the paper chart; 
and, beczuse the aluminum chart did 
not bulge or warp, the reading line 
could be placed right up against the 
chart, thus eliminating a common 
source of error in reading weights 
and prices. 


55 Pounds for 165 


And so it is that the recent debut 
of the new scale reveals these scat- 
tered threads of research, which only 
dogged persistence prevented from 
tangling inextricably, leading direct- 
ly to three important industrial de- 
velopments : 

1. Toledo Scale Company has a 
new product which weighs fifty-five 
instead of 165 pounds; which is 
shipped in a seventeen-pound fibre- 
board container instead of in a fifty- 
five-pound crate; which is more ef- 
ficient and better looking than its 
predecessor; which can be moved 
from store to store for demonstra- 
tion; which, according to Bennett, 
causes salesmen to grow “lyrical” 
over its selling possibilities; and 
whose actual sales in its first few 
weeks of commercial life have been 
“phenomenal.” 

2. The payroll of Toledo Synthetic 
Products has jumped from four men 
to 192, and 2,500 molders are busy in 
other plants using the raw materials 
the company turns out. 

3. Entirely new markets for plas- 
tic moldings have been -cracked wide 
open. Large wooden cabinets and 
metal stampings and castings have an 
important new competitor which is 
colorful, light, strong, requires no fin- 
ishing and no assembly operations. 
And adding and calculating machines, 
typewriters and cash registers with 
molded plastic bases, frames or hous- 
ings are only a few of the possibilities 
which may eventually grow out of the 
search for a Jighter scale. 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERY WHERE" 

September 6th, 1935. 

T= Board of Directors on September 4th, 
1935 has declared a quarterly dividend 

of 50c per share on the Common Stock of this 
Company. payable September 30th, 1935 to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on September 17th, 1935. Checks will 


be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 
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THE First Book Ever WritTEN 
by America’s Ace Salesman 


Every Man Needs Salesmanship for Success 
—and here is the man who knows all about it 


Whether you are interested in selling ‘goods, ideas, or yourself—this is the most helpful book you can own! 
It will show you how to influence people to do what YOU want them to do, and to give you what YOU 
want. You have read other books on salesmanship—but this is 
none of the theoretical “college professor’ variety or the kind 
written by some one who hoped to make more money by 
writing than he could by selling. This book is written by 
REX COLE who probably this minute is closing a contract 
for more electric refrigerators than many an entire sales force 
could dispose of in a year. He directs the New York dis- 
tribution of General Electric refrigerators in 15 counties of 
America’s greatest metropolitan area, and his sales reach 
$15,000,000.00 a year. 
ses Now for the first time, busy, successful Rex Cole 
has paused long enough to write the book that for 
years has been demanded of him. It is sound, 
devoid of theory, chock-full of practical advice and 
usable ideas based on Cole’s actual selling experi- 
ence of over 35 years. It is a book that every 
ambitious man will want to read and then turn 
to again and again for reference. It is the finest 
textbook that any executive can use in training 
a sales force. Every salesman in any field, no 
matter how experienced, can increase his earn- 
ings tremendously by putting into practice 
the clearly stated principles of this absorbing 
book. 


‘‘REX COLE ON 
SALESMANSHIP”’ 





Learn the Sales Methods That Are Getting Business TODAY 


Times have changed, and selling technique has had to change, too. “High pressure” selling 

has all but disappeared. Old stand-by appeals no longer get the orders. A “dynamic per- 
sonality” has less value, and the creative salesman has come into his own. Rex Cole for the 
—- el explains fully the new salesmanship that today is quietly reestablishing business, profits, 
and confidence. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES Wider distribution of wealth is extending buying power. The replace- 
ARE EXPANDING RAPIDLY! —e —S our Rng | = eye ye ony has many new products 
ready tor the market. vidence of permanent business recovery is on every 
re gig ve is coe teme to iy = aaa for the larger earnings just ahead. The same methods that made Rex 
e ace salesman will also work for YOU! 





Read These “Hardpan” 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 
Chapter Headings 


This book is now in type and will be published within the next few weeks. It will be a 


Selling As A Career 
The Selling Personality 
Developing Sales Power 
Appearance 
Presentation 
Mental Ability 
Judging the Customer 
hat Facial Characteristics Reveal 
The Appeal 
Appeal to Reason 
Appeal to Instinct 
Self-Interest 
Curiosity 
Flattery 
Imitativeness 
Sensation 
Positive Suggestion 
Preparation for the Interview 
Obtaining the Interview 
The Sales Conversation 
The General Attitude 
General Methods 
The Psychological Moment and the Close 
Retail Selling 
The Customer 
General Presentation 
The Sales Executive 
Requirements of the Sales Executive 
Methods 
Conclusion 
An invaluable summary of each subject dis- 
cussed in the book. Ideal for reference and 





review. 


handsome book of 250 pages, cloth bound and lettered in gold. The publication price 
will be $2.50, but if you order before October Ist, your copy will be mailed at the Special 
Pre-Publication Cash Price of only $2.00. 

After you have examined the book, if you are not delighted with it, return it, and we will 
cheerfully refund the purchase price. This Pre-Publication offer expires after September 30. 
Act promptly to get your first edition copy of the greatest guide to selling ever written. 


prea tepetmemer eae This Coupon is aba REE ee, 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Reserve a first edition copy of “REX COLE ON SALESMANSHIP” for me at | 
the Special Pre-Publication Cash Price of $2.00 (on charge orders $2.50). I enclose | 
check and you are to mail the book postpaid. If I decide to return the book within { 
7 days, you will refund the purchase price. (For orders within.New York City, add 
4c to cover New York Sales Tax for the Relief of the Unemployed.) 

{ 
{ 


ADDRESS , 
| 


TITLE and FIRM ; 
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What 12 Stocks 
Do Experts Favor? 


URING the past four weeks the 
stock recommendations of leading 
financial authorities have centered about 
12 issues. The names of these favored 
stocks and the prices at which they are 
recommended are given in the current 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 
Experience has shown that stocks rec- 
ommended by three or more financial 
experts almost invariably show better 
than average appreciation. 


O introduce to you the UNITED 

OPINION method of stock fore- 
casting—so successful during the past 
16 years—we shall be glad to send you 
without obligation this list of 12 out- 
standing stocks—a list available through 
no other source. 


Send for Bulletin F.M.44 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A \_ Boston, Mass. 

















INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 


Ask for J-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(isnoum @ (HAPMAN 
Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 

















FREE 


To Forbes Readers 


—A Manual of |11 pages on 
Dow's Theory, together with 
a recent copy of Dow Theory 
Comment. No solicitors will 
call. Write— 


ROBERT RHEA 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


R. W. SCHABACKER 


RICHARD WALLACE SCHABACKER 


With the most profound regret, 
we have to announce the passing 
of our esteemed associate. Readers 
know how thoroughly he had 
mastered problems of investment 
and speculation and how eminent 
a place he had won as a sound 
authority. The following article 
was written the day before his 
death. 


Noon, September 6, 1935 

AST issue we admitted the con- 

[ snces need for caution, due to 
the increasing resistance which 
the upward trend was meeting, but 
we also stated that there appeared 


| to be no indication of a final top and 


that new highs should be reached on 
the accredited averages. 

After some further backing and 
filling, general prices have again re- 
covered, with several of the averages 
making new highs since the bull trend 
began last March, notably the Times 
list of 50 stocks (charted above). 

The bullish trend may therefore be 
considered as remaining in force and 
we think that the long-term move- 
ment will continue in this construc- 
tive direction. From the intermediate 
angle, however, progress may well 


be slowed up still further, in continu- 
ation of the market’s selective appear- 
ance the past month or more. 

This type of performance may 
even include the fairly sharp shake- 
out which so many individuals and 
market commentators have been ex- 
pecting for many weeks. When, as 
and if such recession materializes, it 
could easily carry average indexes 
back to the levels of late in June but 
in such case we should favor re-ac- 
cumulation of selected commitments. 

Consideration of such an early 
shake-out, however, is more of a pre- 
caution with the writer than a con- 
viction. It is possible at any time but 
it does not appear probable in the im- 
mediate future or until prices have 
carried still higher into new high 
ground. 

We have previously stressed the 
tendency for future market action to 
imbibe additional technical strength, 
simply from such circumstances as 
public doubt in continuation of the 
bull trend. There has unquestion- 
ably been a good deal of short sell- 
ing by traders who feel that prices 
have over-discounted Fall business 
improvement. 

Our current views on the market 
are thus approximately unchanged 
from previous articles. We there- 
fore suggest a moderate measure of 
profit-taking on strength. And mean- 
while, for the short-term trader, we 
feel that any such recession may well 
come later than earlier in the Fall, 
and may be preceded by further 
sporadic advances. 

From a purely practical standpoint, 
we should be inclined to remain bull- 
ish for the bulk of market commit- 
ments but would use the successive 
support levels of August as favor- 
able points for protection of addi- 
tional holdings. On most of the im- 
portant averages, the August 8th 
lows appear to be the most important 
technical levels. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


stock in corporations are now 

required to report changes in 
holdings to the Securities Exchange 
Commission which, in turn, has made 
a practice of publishing much of such 
information. 


[J seek in and large holders of 


S. E. C. Reports 


The news is not particularly fresh 
by the time it is published but the 
changes do indicate trends in individ- 
ual stocks. Recent reports suggest 
that the so-called “insiders” reduced 
holdings moderately in some of the 
important motor, oil and chemical is- 
sues. On the other hand, it is en- 
couraging to note some accumulation 
in stocks like Continental Can, Con- 
tinental Oil, General Electric, Free- 
port Texas, Lorillard and Union Pa- 
cific. 

Movie Combinations 


The motion picture stocks have 
had a long and trying period of stag- 
nation and their record in recent 
years is not particularly brilliant but 
they have come forward into greater 
activity and strength during the past 
few weeks. Fox Film has acquired 
Twentieth Century under the new 
name of Twentieth Century-Fox 
Film and the new stock has recently 
been listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Market action indicates 
considerable buying but the issue is 
still unseasoned. 


Warner Brothers — 


Perhaps of greater speculative in- 
terest is the low-priced common 
stock of Warner Brothers Pictures, 
selling around 6 and displaying con- 
siderable activity on the up-side. The 
company has a large funded debt but 
only a small issue of preferred 
stands ahead of the 3,800,000 shares 
of common. After several years of 
successive deficits, the company seems 
likely to report a small profit for this 
year. 


Last of the Liberties Z 


We have followed, in this section, 
the gradual call by the Government 
of its various War Loans, for pub- 
lic distribution is high and there is 
often a tendency to neglect turning 
in the bonds. Naturally, the inter- 
est ceases on redemption date wheth- 
er they are turned in or not. 

It is timely, therefore, to note that 
the exchange offer has recently been 
announced on the last of the Fourth 
Liberty bonds. Numerous series have 
been called in the past and the last 
two will cease to pay interest on Oc- 
tober 15th of this year. The Govern- 
ment offers in exchange a 23% per 
cent. Treasury bond, maturing in 
twelve years, or a short-term Treas- 
ury note, maturing in 3% years and 
paying only 1% per cent. 

Under average circumstances, it 
seems probable that many of such 
bonds will be sold rather than ex- 
changed, and the proceeds used to 
swell the “investment buying” in 
stocks, of which so much has been 
heard in recent months. 


Real Estate Plus 


Madison Square Garden common 
stock appears to offer some possibili- 
ties as a combination of real estate 
interest and the seasonal factor. Its 
chief asset, of course, is the huge 
arena in New York City but it is 
also interested in allied ventures. Not 
all of them have been particularly 
successful but the company’s real es- 
tate might easily recover in value. 
And the “Garden” is about to begin 
its Winter season, with consumer 
spending for recreation apparently on 
the up-grade. 


Farm Machinery 


We have previously called attention 
to the farm machinery issues, such 
as Case and International Harvest- 
er, and their market records have 
been exceptionally good this Sum- 
mer. Despite the uncertainty of farm 
prices, there are good chances for 
satisfactory agricultural buying pow- 
er this Fall and Winter. In this re- 
spect, it has recently been true that 
if Nature does not make good for 
the farmer, the Government does. 

In any event, the farm machinery 
business is reported to have picked 
up rapidly. It is also notable that 
while many individual stocks appear 
to have been under distribution in 
recent weeks, the technical picture in 
both Case and Harvester has held 
comparatively strong. 











} x FORBES STOCK GUIDE which has previously ap- : 


* peared in each issue, will 


4, 
hereafter be published only in alternate issues. The yan 


next Guide will appear in Forspes for October 1st. 














Three Associated 
Parties 
The firm, its employees, 
and their families. A part- 
nership best understood 
when an employee dies. 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 
makes for friendly feel- 
ing between the several 

parties at interest. 


To Any Employer 
May we explain more fully? 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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GET MORE BUSINESS 
Use Post-Card Ads! 


You can now illustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself — all on a simple, 
inexpensive little machine called the 


Elliott CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal 
cards. You have no cuts to buy or type to 
set. Businesses of all kinds — retailers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers — are rapidly A 
discovering the big results é 
from post-card messages sent 
to customers and prospects. 
Time and money saving, too, 
for organizations, to contact 
members. Write now for FREE 
demonstration. No obligation. 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
149 Albany Street Cambridge, 
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Just What You Need 


lf You 
Still Believe 
in Utilities 


in the price levels of utility stocks, 
the rather stringent legislation 
passed by the recent session of Con- 
gress, and general fears for the 
future on the part of the public, this 
classification of securities has not 


A: a result of the long-term decline 


companies have to dispose of their 
stock in operating concerns it is pos- 
sible that the holding stockholders 
may realize more on “break-up” 
value than some of the prices re- 
cently quoted for holding companies’ 
stocks. (4) From a technical stand- 
point the course of public utility 
stock prices has followed a pattern 
which might easily lead to renewed 
advance. 


A Broad Portfolio 


In any case, we are inclined to 
submit herewith a list of six utility 
stocks. They are popular favorites 
and are large companies. They ap- 
pear to represent a fair cross section 
of the industry, from the holding 
company standpoint. As noted above, 
they are suggested only from a specu- 
lative angle and on a basis of well 
rounded diversification in other in- 
dustries. 

American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company needs no introduc- 
tion as the largest utility system in 
the world. In addition to the impli- 
cations of the recent Congressional 
legislation, this company must also 








FIGURES ON THE REPRESENTATIVE LIST OF UTILITIES 


Earned 
Per Share Book Cur. 
1934 1935* Value Price Yield 


$6.52 $3.1l6a 130 136 6.7% 
0.24 0.26 16 12 -- 
2.18 2.11 56 28 3.6 
1.62¢ = 1.747 16 6 == 
1.18 — 25 21 7.1 
1.19 1.12 11 16 6.3 


SELF-HELPS 


by B. C. Forbes 


Div. 
Rate 


Cur. 
Company 

Am. Tel. & Tel 

Col. Gas & Elec 
Consol. Gas, N 

Elec. Power & Light 
South. Calif. Edison 
United Gas Imp 


Just the little book you are looking for to 
give your salesmen and other employees 
new pep—new courage—new confidence 
in themselves. 


Only 28 pages of text, this volume, 
stoutly made, durably bound, fits handily 
into the pocket. 


It deals with the elements a man or 
woman must have to get ahead and to 
be useful to you. 


The Subjects: You — Ambition — 
Courage — Opportunity — Initia- 
tive — Hold On to Your Self- 
Respect — Personality — Honesty 
— Health — Enthusiasm — Cheer- 
fulness — Stick. 


Send for a copy of this remarkable little 
book. Read it—then let us quote you 
terms for quantities sufficient to give 
one to each of your associates and 
workers ! 


25c a copy — attractive 
discounts for quantities! 


Fill in the Coupon and Mail 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 - Sth Ave., New York 
Herewith 25 cents for which you may send 


me a y of SELF-HELPS by B. C. 
FORBES. J . 


Also quote me special prices on 
copies. 
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* Twelve months ended June 30. + Deficit. 


(a) Six months only. 








found very many friends among in- 
vestors in recent trading. 

As a matter of fact the utility leg- 
islation recently enacted appears cer- 
tainly to be serious. The well-known 
“death sentence” for holding com- 
panies has been retained without any 
great alleviation. It would be fool- 
hardy for any one to predict exactly 
what the effect of such laws will be. 
Certainly the stocks of most utility 
holding companies ought not to be 
considered in an investment class. 

In spite of the rather dismal out- 
look which many authorities see for 
this group, however, the writer is in- 
clined to feel that bearishness has 
been overdone. There are a number 
of reasons for this feeling. (1) A 
period of three years is given the 
utilities to comply with most of the 
important regulations of the new law, 
and a great deal can happen in three 
years. (2) There will almost cer- 
tainly be a long court struggle over 
various parts of the law, and its con- 
stitutionality is almost sure to be 
questioned. (3) Even if holding 


stand a future investigation from 
Washington. However, such factors 
are at least partly discounted by the 
rather high yield available on the 
stock and by the tremendous financial 
strength of the company. 

Earnings on the capital stock have 
not covered dividend requirements 
since 1931 and a dividend reduction 
is still definitely possible. The fact 
remains, however, that the company 
is exceedingly strong and that its 
profits could be increased consider- 
ably if the present difficulties are 
temporary. 


Columbia Gas 


Columbia Gas and Electric Corpo- 
ration has its operating companies 
rather widely extended and is, there- 
fore, subject to the more stringent 
aspects of the “death sentence”’ legis- 
lation for holding companies. 

There is a funded debt of a little 
more than $100,000,000, followed by 
several preferred issues and around 
12,000,000 shares of junior stock. 
Earnings have declined considerably 








we [| ww if 





but the company is still in satisfac- 
tory financial position. The figure 
quoted in the accompanying table for 
first-half earnings may be somewhat 
misleading and the annual report for 
1935 is quite likely to show lower 
profits than last year. 

Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York has nearly $400,000,000 
of funded debt, followed by 2,000,- 
000 shares of preferred stock and a 
little over 11,000,000 shares of com- 
mon. The dividend record is a long 
and enviable one but the rate has 
been reduced to a point where the 
yield is rather low. Earnings have 
been declining gradually but the 
company and its stock still appear to 
hold potentialities. 


“For Speculation Only” 


Electric Power and Light Corpo- 
ration is under the supervision of 
Electric Bond and Share and its op- 
erating utilities.are widely scattered. 

Capitalization shows a rather high 
funded debt when the bonds of sub- 
sidiaries are included and there are 
about 3,400,000 shares of common 
stock with several preferred issues in 
between. The company’s earning 
record has been less satisfactory than 
the other stocks quoted in the accom- 
panying table. The stock is even 
more of a speculation, therefore, than 
the other issues but it is selling at 
comparatively low prices. 


Lifting the Washington Lid 


(Continued from page 16) 


free to assume the larger labor of 
whipping the new national machine 
into campaign formation. 

Since May, 1933, when the econ- 
omy drive was officially ended, Far- 
ley and his man Hurja have added 
a few more than 200,000 faithful to 
the Government payroll—all of them 
specifically exempted, by law or ex- 
ecutive order, from the competitive 
appointment system established under 
the Civil Service regime. In addi- 
tion, the Postmaster General has 
supervised personally the award of 
roundly 60,000 Federal jobs in the 
older departments—replacements of 
holdover personnel. 

To-day this army of 250,000 pay- 
roll spoilsmen is regarded realistically 
as the shock-troop spearhead of the 
Roosevelt legions for 1936. And for 
good reason. 

Farley’s actuarial charts, studiously 
compiled from long experience in the 
precincts, shows that every Federal 
job, on the average, is worth fifty 
votes in the next election. Thus, if 
everybody’s allegiance holds accord- 
ing to the Farley tables of American 


Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, Ltd., operates a system of large 
extent and considerable importance, 
centering around Los Angeles. 

Capitalization is fairly large but 
there are only about 3,000,000 shares 
of common stock outstanding. Earn- 
ing record has been generally good, 
and 1935 earnings should compare 
favorably with those of last year. 


U. G. 1. 


United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany is one of the oldest utility sys- 
tems in the country. The parent 
company has no funded debt but sub- 
sidiaries have bonds of around $250,- 
000,000 outstanding. After a small 
issue of preferred stock, there are 
about 23,000,000 shares of no-par 
common. Earning record is good and 
the company is in satisfactory finan- 
cial position. 

As suggested_at the beginning of 
our article, it would be unwise to at- 
tempt to paint a too-promising pic- 
ture for the utilities. They are defi- 
nitely on the defensive, their earnings 
have been declining and their future 
is problematical. But it is also cer- 
tain that the business of public utility 
operation will continue, and we pre- 
sent the accompanying list merely for 
those. readers who are willing to 
speculate on a belief that bearishness 
on the utilities may have been over- 
done. 


Morality, there are roundly 12,500,- 
000 votes on ice for Roosevelt next 
year. 


Injunction Crop 


Injunctions already granted in Fed- 
eral district courts against AAA proc- 
essing taxes number 1,430! There 
should be little question as to how 
the Supreme Court will handle a law 
which already has been enjoined 
1,430 times in some 34 different 
Federal jurisdictions. 


Strategic Retreat 


Raymond Moley, formerly Brain 
Truster No. 1, is again at the top of 
the Roosevelt advisory clique. His 
urgent advice to the President is to 
effect a strategic retreat from New 
Dealism for the purposes of the 1936 
campaign. This new tendency will 
become more and more apparent in 
the President’s press conferences and 
formal public utterances. Tugwell, 


Wallace, Ickes and Perkins still urge 
him to press on with intensified vigor. 
But Moley and Walter Lippmann 
prevail at the moment with the strate- 
gic retreat, until New Dealism shall 
have a “new mandate from the 
—LAWRENCE. SULLIVAN. 


people.” 




















Use a System 
That Works 


Mhz people 


are getting ahead financially 
through life insurance than by 
any other means. The progress 
is faster because life insurance 
always goes forward. It is a 
system that works, in boom 
times and depressions. 


Send for our booklet show- 


ing how it can work for you. 





tit 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “ Answering 
an Important Question.” 
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WHICH WOULD YOU BUY il 


For strong fundamental reasons 
EITHER 


BENDIX or AM. RADIATOR 


? will rise most in the next 3 
© months. Our opinion will help 
you decide. E. Ask for 123D. . 


TILLMAN SURVEY ¢ 24 Fenway > Boston 




















What are they doing 
to your money? 


Edwin Walter Kemmerer, consid- 
ered the world’s greatest authority 
on money, describes our present 
monetary problems, explains the 
fundamental principles underlying 
them, and proposes a definite plan 
for a prompt return to the gold 
standard. A book of practical help 
to all of us in words all of us can 
understand. Mail coupon below for 


KEMMERER 
ON MONEY 


‘B. C. Forses PuBLIsHING Co. 
120-5th Ave., New York 


Send me a copy of “KEMMERER ON 
Money.” I enclose $1.50. 





Name 





Address 
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BIG BOTTLE 
206 "= 


Makes 5 to 8 tall drinks 


Also regular 12-eunce bottle — 2 for 25¢ 
(plus deposit) 
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ruptcy, will build an eight-cylinder 
air-cooled car and also a line of air- 
cooled industrial and truck engines 
developed by the Doman-Marks En- 
gine Company, of which it has ac- 


tos quired control. Air-conditioning and 

refrigerating equipment will also be 

the Motor Wor manufactured, this product being 
sponsored by D. E. Winslow, head oi 


Copeland Refrigeration Corporation, 
who becomes chairman of the board 
of Franklin Motors, Inc. Mr. Wins- 





NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Production Outlook Good 


Begins to look as though total car 
and truck output for 1935 might run 
as high as 3,700,000—or at least 200,- 
000 more than any of the wiseacres, 
including this writer, was willing to 
guess last January. 

Up to the end of August, motor 
vehicle output had reached almost 
2,925,000, recording a gain of about 
26 per cent. over the first eight 
months of 1934. 

With the automobile shows begin- 
ning November 2 this year, it is rea- 
sonable to expect November and De- 
cember sales to be ahead of the same 
months of 1935 to an even greater 
extent than the general upswing of 
business this year warrants. Thus an 
average output of 200,000 per month 
for September, October, November 
and December may not be too high to 
expect, even though the 1934 average 
was only about 125,000 per month for 
that period. 


Willys Always Striking Figure 


The death of John N. Willys re- 
moved from the automotive world one 
of its most spectacular and best-loved 
figures. Whether at the top of the 
heap or in a period of difficulties, 
John Willys was ever a center of po- 
tential activity and news interest. He 
typified in many ways the enterpris- 
ing, adventurous spirit which has so 
characterized the automobile business. 

He was engaged in a plan looking 
toward reorganization of Willys- 
Overland Company at the time of his 
death and indications are that the 
program under development will be 
continued along the lines which he 
laid down. 


Franklin and Austin Continue 


Continuance of two well-known au- 
tomobile names has been insured in 
recent weeks. 

Headed by John E. Williams as 
president, the recently formed Frank- 
lin Motors, Inc., will reopen the 
Franklin plant at Syracuse. 

The new company, which bought 
the Franklin factory after the old 
company had gone through bank- 


low also is a director of Pierce-Ar- 
row Motor Car Company. 

Mr. Williams is an automobile ex- 
ecutive of long experience, having 
been vice-president in charge of sales 
of the old Franklin company. E. S. 
Marks, of the Doman-Marks Engine 
Company, was chief engineer of the 
old company and is recognized by 
many as the leading designer of air- 
cooled automobile and truck power- 
plants in the country. 

R. S. Evans, who has been impor- 
tant in distribution of Austin cars for 
several years, has bought the -entire 
properties of the American Austin 
Company at Butler, Pa. He has prom- 
ised a new model of the little bantam 
car, deliveries of which are scheduled 
for January. The new car is said to 
be designed to deliver 60 miles per 
gallon of gasoline, 70 m.p.h. and to 
be priced under $300. 


Racing Hazards Being Reduced 


Good is the news that $100,000 is 
to be spent on improvements designed 
to add safety to the Indianapolis 
Speedway where each year the 500- 
mile Memorial Day automobile race is 
held. 

The toll of death taken in this big 
race recently has caused more and 
more people to question its values as 
related to its results. Particularly im- 
portant among the’ track improve- 
ments is the plan to remove the inside 
retaining wall on the turns, build a 
suitable guard rail about 40 feet back 
of the present wall and provide a 
semi-hard-surfaced area in between 
to serve as an emergency safety zone. 

Rule changes for the big race also 
look toward greater safety in several 
instances. New cars or cars remod- 
eled to the extent of fundamental 
changes must undergo a special 125- 
mile test under the supervision of 
the technical committee of the A.A.A. 
Contest Board, as must drivers who 
are without previous experience on 
the Speedway. All steering knuckles 
and other parts subjected to strain in 
competition will hereafter be exam- 
ined under an X-ray machine in a 
laboratory set up at the track. This 
examination must be certified before 
a car can turn a wheel on the track. 

All of these moves will help defi- 
nitely to preserve the future of this 
great race. 
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: | If you are a careful driver 
: you can save money 
i on Car Insurance 


ir- Lizerry MUTUAL’S money-saving plan for care- 
pr- ful motor car owners is summed up in these nine 
words: “Careful drivers are entitled to lower auto- 
mobile insurance cost.” 


él Here’s how it works: By barring dangerous drivers 
ire and selecting only caretul drivers, we have fewer acci- 
bie dents. This means fewer losses to pay. Furthermore, 
om you avoid paying large commissions to insurance sales- 
an men on new policies or renewals. The savings which 


led result from this plan come back to you. More than 
43 million dollars in dividends have been so returned 
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Der to policyholders by Liberty Mutual since it started 
23 years ago. 
to y 4 
8 Good Reasons why you should 
) is insure with Liberty Mutual No car can be safer than the man at the wheel. And no driver can feel 100% safe 
ned 1 You are identified with reputable, careful drivers. Liberty — enipeereg ata, on his car. If om nan gi Wit ping City 9 — wpe 
“ig Mutual’s clients are selected, not merely solicited. They are CSEDE YOU BIE ERIE EO CAT ERIUPENCE BE LOWE COS. HY UR TS, JOR ED NOE RANE TD 
olis the most careful automobile drivers in the country. You ?47 the same price for automobile insurance as dangerous, reckless drivers. Here + 
00- profit by that association in dollars and cents ; is the way our plan works: Selected drivers, hence fewer accidents and fewer losses 
om rs —savings returned to you. 
© 18 2 You do not have to help pay for costly accidents caused - ? 
bs by dangerous, reckless drivers. 
1g 3 Savings effected by careful selection of careful drivers, 
and and savings resulting because your premiums do not go to “FLEET” GWNERS. ..too, have through congested city traffic in 
; as pay large commissions to salesmen on new policies or renewals, found this plan the best way to all kinds of weather without a 
im- are returned to you. In 23 years at least 20% annually has reduce insurance costs, not alone single accident. be 
wee. been so paid back to policyholders. because of the dividends they Liberty’s direct-writing, care- 
: * received, but also because Liberty ful-underwriting, accident- 
side 4 Your company is the largest, strongest mutual casualty rsa” “Re Ra sot Rae © 1 lus its 23¢ 
da insurance company in the U. S. It has grown steadily in size Le er ee 
and stsenath, in good times and in bed have helped them reduce losses. dividend-paying record, has pro- 
ack 5 Y dnshes ; : A bakery company, operating duced direct savings, kept trucks 
ea M we company operates from coast to coast. Liberty 3,000 vehicles from coast tocoast, in regular use, built good-will 
een ; ee service is as close as your telephone. has found Liberty Mutual’s_ with the public and developed 
our car insurance is handled without bother or red tape service effective and high l 
one. pe. : ? gh morale among em- 
aloo Claims are settled fairly and promptly. economicalovera period (~~ > || ployees. Executives are 
nal 7 Responsible car owners can-participate in our convenient of eight years. A coal | %e™® || invited to write for the 
coe Deferred Payment Plan. company operated 23 SAVE || facts about this money- 
- ‘ e 1 . 
atal 8 It is your company. Mutual companies are owned and trucks for 11/4 months MONEY || saving plan. 
. . on j 
25. operated by their policyholders. avtomosie | 
. | CLIP AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 
who LIBERTY MUTUAL 
ope 31 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Without obligation, please send me 
kles free booklet which shows exactly how 
: much careful drivers can save on car 
n in coma: | hee iow about a oo. 
am wo en eal 
. F.10-1 
in a 
Phis HOME OFFICE: 31 St. James Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts iio 9 aaa a TS SR. AG SS! 
fore os a ee OPER ROE LEDC D OPE et: 
‘ Offices im principal cities from coast tocost J ever 
defi- | Was Where 00-16 MEP Sos cc ic ccc kckecestnds 
this LIBERTY MUTUAL also writes Workmen's Compensation, General Liability, Burglary and - | My present policy expires.....-.eeceeeeeeeees 
Robbery, Personal Accident, Forgery and Fidelity Bonds for manufacturers, merchants and | MakeofCar............. No. of Cyls......... 
individuals. All forms of Fire Insurance written through United Mutual Fire Insurance Co. | Body Type..........- Medel No.....Year..... 
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